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PREFACE TO THE SIXTH EDITION. 



The very general, and to me quite unexpected, interest 
shown in these papers has sufficed to exhaust several editions 
of the pamphlet containing them. As a new one is now 
called for, it has seemed to me not improper to include in it 
the additional paper, which I read at Chautauqua, in July 
last. The substance of it was published in the form of an 
article in "Harper's Monthly Magazine" for November, 1880 ; 
but it is now printed as it was read, with a few trifling 
changes. It forms one, and I presume the last, of this series 
of papers, being the natural sequence of the other three. 
It properly, therefore, belongs with them. 

CHARLES F. ADAMS, Jr. 

QuiNCY, January, 9th, 1881. 



PREFACE. 
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As a rule anything worth publishing at all should, 1 
think, explain itself, and stand in no need of a preface. 
In the present case, however, I feel that some apology is 
necessary for my — a mere amateur — offering to specialists 
these discussions of matters relating to their calling. I 
can only say that for quite a number of years now I have 
been actively concerned in the management of the Common 
Schools and Public Library of Quincy. Whether the ob- 
servation and experience thus locally obtained are likely 
to prove of any general interest, I do not care to discuss ; 
meanwhile, as I may now claim a speedy discharge from 
work of this description, on the ground of having done 
my full share, I prefer, for my own satisfaction, to put on 
file some evid*ence of my ten years' participation in it. 

Qdincy, August 1, 1879. 



THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



A PAPER PREPARED FOR THE TeACHERS OP THE PuBLIC SCHOOLS 

OF QuiNCT, Mass., and read to them on th^j 19th of Mat, 
1876. 

As the result of a conversation I some time since had with our 
School Superintendent, Mr. Parker, and at his suggestion, I pro- 
pose this afternoon to say a few words to you about books and 
reading ; on the use, to come directly to the point, which could be 
made of the Public Library of the town in connection with the 
school system in general, and more particularly with the High and 
upper-grade Grammar Schools. I say '' coiUd be made" inten- 
tionally, for I am very sure that use is not now made ; and why it 
is not made is a question which, in my double capacity of a mem- 
ber of the School Committee and a trustee of the Public Library, 
I have during the last few years puzzled over a good deal. 

You are all teachers in the conunon schools of the town of 
Quincy, and I very freely acknowledge that I think your course as 
such, especially of late, has been marked by a good deal of zeal, 
by a consciousness of progress, and a sincere desire to accomplish 
good results. I am disposed neither to find fault with you nor with 
our schools, — as schools go. I should like, however, to ask you 
this simple question : — Did it ever, after all, occur to you, what is 
the great end and object of all this common school system ? — Why 
do we get all these children together, and labor over them so 
assiduously year after year ? — Now, it may weU be that it never sug- 
gested itself in that way to jouj but I think it may safely be 
asserted that the one best possible result of a common-school edu- 
cation, — its great end and aim, — should be to prepare the 
children of the coromunity for the far greater work of educating 
themselves. 

Now, in education, as in almost everything else, there is a 
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strong tendency among those engaged in its routine work to mistake 
the means for the end. I am always struck with this in going into 
the average public school. It was especially the case in the schools 
of this town four years ago. Arithmetic, grammar, spelling, 
geography, and history were taught, as if to he able to answer the 
questions in the text-books was the great end of all education. It 
was instruction through a perpetual system of conundrums. The 
child was made to learn some queer definition in words, or some 
disagreeable puzzle in figures, as if it was in itself an acquisition of 
value, — something to be kept and hoarded like silver dollars, as 
being a handy thing to have in the house. The result was that the 
scholars acquired with immense diflScult}" something which they 
forgot with equal ease ; and, when they left our grammar schools, 
they had what people are pleased to call the rudiments of educa- 
tion, and yet not one in twenty of them could sit down and write an 
ordinary letter, in a legible hand, with ideas clearly expressed, and 
in words correctly spelled ; and. the proportion of those who left 
school with either the ability or desire to further educate them- 
selves was scarcely greater. 

Perhaps you may think this an exaggeration on my part. If you 
do, I can only refer you to the examination papers of the candi- 
dates for admission during any year to our High School. I have 
had occasion to go over many sets of them, and I assure you they 
warrant the conclusion I have drawn. 

Going a step further and following the scholar out into grown-up 
life, I fancy that a comparison of experiences would show that 
scarcely one out of twenty of those who leave our schools ever fur- 
ther educate themselves in any great degree, outside, of course, of 
any special trade or calling through which they earn a living. The 
reason of this, I would now suggest, is obvious enough ; and it is 
not the fault of the scholar. It is the fault of a system which 
brings a community up in the idea that a poor knowledge of the 
rudiments of reading, writing, and arithmetic constitutes in itself 
an education. Now, on the contrary, it seems to me that the true 
object of all your labors as real teachers, if indeed you are such, — 
the great end of the common-school system, is something more 
than to teach children to read ; it should, if it is to accomph'sh its 
full mission, also impart to them a love of reading. 



A man or woman whom a whole childhood spent m the common 
schools has made able to stumble through a newspaper, or labor 
through a few trashy books, is scarcely better off than one who 
cannot read at all. Indeed, I doubt if he or she is as well off, for 
it has long been observed that a very small degree of book knowl- 
edge almost universall}'' takes a depraved shape. The animal will 
(jome out. The man who can barely spell out his newspaper con- 
Cmes his spelling in nine cases out of ten to those highly seasoned 
j)ortions of it which relate to acts of violence, and especially to 
mm'ders. Among those who make a profession of journalism this 
is a perfectly well known fact ; and any one who doubts it may 
satisfy himself on the subject almost any day by a few words of 
inquiry at a news-stand. Mr. Souther, in this town, I fancy, could 
Impart to any of you, who happen to be curious, a considerable 
amount of information under this head. A little learning is pro- 
verbially a dangerous thing ; and the less the learning the greater 
the danger. 

Let us recur, then, to my cardinal proposition, that the great end 
of all school education is to make people able to educate them- 
selves. You start them ; that is all the best teacher can do. 
Whether he is called a professor and lectures to great classes of 
grown men at a university, or is a country school-master who ham- 
mers rudiments into children, he can do no more than this ; but this 
every teacher, if he chooses, can do. How very few do it though ! 
Not one out of ten ; — scarcely one out of twenty. It is here our 
system fails. 

I do not know that what I am about to suggest has ever been 
attempted anywhere, but I feel great confidence that it would suc- 
ceed ; therefore, I would like to see it attempted in Quincy. 
Having started the child by means of what we call a common- 
school course, — having, as it were, learned it to walk, — the pro- 
cess of further self-education is to begin. The great means of self- 
education is through books — through much reading of books. But 
just here there is in our s^'stem of instruction a missing link. In 
our schools we teach children to read ; — we do not teach them how 
to read. That, the one all-important thing, — the great connect- 
ing link between school-education and self-education, — between 
means and end, — that one link we make no effort to supply. As 
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long as we do not make an effort to supply it, our school system m 
its result is and will remain miserably deficient. For now, be it 
remembered, the child of the poorest man in Quincy — the off- 
spring of our paupers even — has an access as free as the son of a 
millionnaire, or the student of Harvard College, to what is, for prac- 
tical general use, a perfect library. The old days of intellectual 
famine for the masses are over, and plenty reigns. Yet, though the 
school and the library stand on our main street side by side, there 
is, so to speak, no bridge leading from the one to the other. As 
far as I can judge we teach our children the mechanical part of 
reading, and then we turn them loose to take their chances. Kthe 
child has naturally an inquiring or imaginative mind, it perchance 
may work its way unaided through the traps and pitfalls of 
literature ; but the chances seem to me to be terribly against it. 
It is so ver}^ easy, and so very pleasant too, to read only books 
which lead to nothing, — hght and interesting and exciting books, 
and the more exciting the better, — that it is almost as difficult to 
wean ourself from it as from the habit of chewing tobacco to excess, 
or of smoking the whole time, or of depending for stimulus on tea 
or coffee or spirits. Yet here, — on the threshold of this vast 
field, you might even call it this wilderness of general literature, 
full as it is of holes and bogs and pitfalls all covered over with 
poisonous plants, — here it is that our common-school system brings 
our children, and, having brought them there, it leaves them to go 
on or not, just as they please ; or, if they do go on, they are to find 
their own way or to loose it, as it may chance. 

I think this is all wrong. Our educational system stops just 
where its assistance might be made invaluable, — just where it 
passes out of the mechanical and touches the individual, — just 
where instruction ceases to be drudgery and becomes a source of 
pleasure. Now, I do not propose for myself any such task as an 
attempted radical reform of education. Each man has his own 
work to do, and that is not mine. What I do want to suggest to 
you Grammar School teachers is that it is in the power of each one 
of 3^ou to introduce a great spirit of improvement into your own 
schools, and at the same time the greatest pleasure and interest a 
ti*ue teacher can have into your own lives. 

You know it is said that poets are born, not made ; and the same 
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'8 true of teachers. For myself, I don't think I could teach ; — if 
I had to take my choice I would rather break stones in the high- 
way ; and yet other and better men than I would rather teach than 
do anything else. There is Dr. Dimmock at the Academy, for 
instance. He found his place in life, and a great one too, only 
when he got behind the master's desk. He was born to teach boys, 
and, with much happiness to himself and them, he is fulfilling his 
destiny. But, though I never could teach myself, I can see clearly 
enough that the one thing which makes the true teacher and which 
distinguishes him from the mechanical pedagogue, which any man 
may become, is the faculty of interesting himself in the single 
pupil, — seeing, watching, aiding the development of the individual 
mind. I never tried it, but I know just what it must be from my 
own experience in other matters. I have a place here in town, for 
instance, upon which I live ; and there I not only grow fields of 
com and carrots, but also a great many trees. Now, my fields of 
corn or carrots are to me what a mechanical pedagogue's school is 
to him. I like to see them well ordered and planted in even rows, 
all growing exactly alike, and producing for each crop so many 
bushels of corn or carrots to the acre, one carrot being pretty nearly 
the same as another ; — and then, when the Autumn comes and the 
farming term closes, I prepare my land, as the pedagogue does his 
school-room, for the next crop; — and the last is over and gone. 
It is not so, however, with my trees. The}^ are to* me just what 
his pupils are to the born school-master, — to Dr. Dimmock, for 
instance ; in each one I take an individual interest. I watch them 
year after year, and see them grow and shoot out and develop. 
Now let me apply my simile. You are, all of you, I hope, and if 
you are not you at least believe yourselves to be, born teachers, 
and not mechanical pedagogues ; so, of course, 3^our schools ought 
to be to you, not mere fields in which you turn out regular crops of 
human cabbages and potatoes, but they should be plantations also 
in which you raise a few trees, at least, in the individual growth of 
which 3^ou take a master's interest. This feehng and this only it 
is which can make a teacher's life ennobhng, — the finding out 
among his pupils those who have in them the material of superior 
men and women, and then nurturing them and aiding in their de- 
velopment, and making of them something which, but for theii 
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teacher, they never would have been. These pupils are to then 
teacher what my oak trees are to me; — but for me those trees 
would have died in the acorn, probably, — at most they would have 
been mere scrub bushes ; — but now through me, — wholly owing to 
my intervention and care, — they are growing and developing, and 
there are among them those which some day, a hundred years, per- 
haps, after my children are all dead of old age, will be noble 
oaks. Then no one will know that I ever lived, much less trouble 
himself to think that to me those trees owed their lives, — yet it is 
so none the less, and those are my trees no matter how much I am 
dead and forgotten. So of your scholars. If you, during your 
lives as teachers, can, among all your mass of pupils, find out and 
develop through your own personal contact only a few, — say half- 
a-dozen, — remarkable men and women, who but for you and your 
observation and watchfulness and guidance would have lived and 
died not knowing what they could do, then, if you do nothing more 
than this, you have done an immense work in life. 

This dealing with the individual and not with the class, is, there- 
fore, the one great pleasure of the true schoolteacher's life. It can 
only be done in one way, — you have to furnish the individual mind 
the nutriment it wants, and, at the same time, gently direct it in 
the way it should go. In other words, if the teacher is going to 
give himself the intense enjo3rment and pleasure of doing this work, 
he cannot stop at the border of that wilderness of literature of 
which I was just now speaking, but he has got to take the pupil by 
the hand and enter into it with him ; — he must be more than his 
pedagogue, he must be his guide, philosopher and friend. And so 
the teacher, with the scholar's hand in his, comes at last to the 
doors of the Public Library. 

When he gets there, however, he will probably find himself 
almost as much in need of an instructor as his own pupils ; and 
here at last I come to the immediate subject on which I want to talk 
to you. I wish to say something of the books and reading of 
children, — of the general introduction into literature which, if you 
choose, 3'ou are able to give your scholars, and which, if you do 
give it to them, is worth more than all the knowledge contained in 
all the text-books that ever were printed. To your whole schools, 
if you only want to, you can give an elementarj^ training as 
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readers, and if in this matter you once set them going in the way 
they should go, you need not fear that they will ever depart 
from it. 

Now, in the first place, let me suppose that you want to start 
your schools in general on certain courses of reading, — courses 
which would interest and improve you, probably, hardly less than 
your scholars, — how would you go about it? — Through individual 
scholars, of course. You would run your eye down your rows of 
desks and pick out the occupants of two or three, and with them 
you would start the flock. Human beings are always and every- 
where like sheep, in that they wiU go where the bell-wether 
leads. Picking out the two or three, then, you turn to the shelves 
of the library. And now you yourselves are to be put to the test. 
You have dared to leave the safe, narrow rut in which the peda- 
gogue travels, and you have ventured into the fields with your 
pupils behind you, — do you know the way here ? — can you dis- 
tinguish the firm ground from the boggy mire ? — the good sound 
wood from the worthless parasite? — If you can, you are indeed fit 
to be teachers. I hope you all can, and in that case the sugges- 
tions I have to make will be little better than wasted ; but if, as I 
suspect, we none of us know any too much, what I am about to 
say may be of some use. In the first place, then, in trying to 
inoculate children with a healthy love of good reading, — for this 
is what we are talking of, the inoculation of children with a taste 
for good, miscellaneous reading, — in attempting that, the first 
thing to be borne in mind is, that children are not grown people. 

There are few things more melancholy than to reflect on the 
amount of useless labor which good, honest, conscientious men and 
women have incurred, and the amount of real suflering they have 
inflicted on poor little children through the disregard of this one 
obvious fact. When I was young, I remember, my father, from a 
conscientious feeling, I suppose, that he ought to do something 
positive for my mental and moral good and general aesthetic culti- 
vation, made me learn Pope's Messiah by heart, and a number of 
other masterpieces of the same character. He might just as well 
have tried to feed a sucking baby on roast beef and Scotch ale ! 
Without understanding a word of it, I learned the Messiah by rote, 
and I have hated it, and its author too, from that day to thh, and 
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I hate them now. So, also, I remember well when I was a boy of 
from ten to fourteen, — for I was a considerable devourer of books, 
being incited to read Hume's History of England, and Robertson's 
Charles V., and Gibbon's Rome even, and I am not sure I might 
not add Mitford's Greece. I can't now say it was time thrown 
away ; but it was almost that. The first thing in trying to stimu- 
late a love of reading is to be careful not to create disgust by try- 
ing to do too much. The gi*eat masterpieces of human research, 
and eloquence, and fancy are to boys pure nuisances. They can't 
understand them ; they can't appreciate them, if they do. When 
they have grown up to them and are ready for them, they will come 
to them of their own accord. Meanwhile you can't well begin too 
low down. The intellectual like the physical food of childi*en can't 
well be too simple, provided only it is healthy and nourishing. 

Not that I for a moment pretend that I could now suggest a 
successful course of grammar-school literature myself. The in- 
tellectual nutriment which children like those you have in charge 
are fitted to digest and assimilate must be found out through a long 
course of observation and experiment. I think I could tell you 
what a boy in the upper classes of the Academy would probably 
like ; but if I were to undertake to lay out courses of reading for 
the scholars of our grammar schools, it would certainly soon become 
ver}' clear that I did not know what I was talking about. I am 
very sure I should not give them the books they now read ; but I am 
scarcely less sm-c they would not read the books I would give them. 
Nothing but actual trial, and a prolonged trial at that, will bring us 
any results worth having in this respect ; and that trial is only 
possible through you. 

But, in a very general way, let us suppose that we are beginning 
on the new system and that your school is studying history and 
geography, — we will take those two branches and see what we 
could do in connection with them to introduce your scholars into 
general literature. History opens up the whole broad field of his- 
torical works and also of biograph}^ — it is closely connected 
with fiction too, and poetry ; geography at once suggests the 
library of travels. Now, we find that of all forms of literature 
there is not one which in popularity can compare with fiction. 
From the cradle to the grave, men and women love story-telling. 
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What is more, it is well they do ; a good novel is a good thing, 
and a love for good novels is a healthy taste ; yet there is no 
striking episode in history which has not been made th*? basis of 
some good work of fiction. Only it is necessary for 3 ou to find 
that work out, and to put it in the hands of your scholars ; they 
cannot find it out unaided. 

Next in popularity to works of fiction are travels. A good, 
graphic book of travel and adventure captivates almost every one, 
no matter what the age. After travels comes biography ; any girl 
will read the story of Mary, Queen of Scots ; any boy the life of 
Paul Jones. Now, here is our starting-point, and these fundamental 
facts we cannot ignore and yet succeed ; human beings have to be 
interested and amused, and they do not love to be bored, — and 
children least of all are an exception to the rule. If, then, we can 
instruct and improve them while we are interesting and amusing 
them, we are securing the result we want in the natural and easy 
way. There is no forcing. And this is exactly what any well- 
informed and older person can do for any child. They can, in 
the line of education, put it in the way of instruction through amuse- 
ment. 

Take for instance geography, and suppose your class is studjdng 
the map of Africa ; — the whole great field of African exploration 
and adventure is at once opened up to you and your scholars. 
Turn to the catalogue of our Public Library and see what a 
field of interesting investigations is spread out, first for yourself 
and then for them. Here are a hundred volumes, and you want 
to look them all over to see which to put in the hands of your se- 
lected pupils, which are long and dull, and which are compact and 
stirring, — which are adapted to boys and which to girls, — and 
how you will get your scholars started in them. Once get them 
going, and the map will cease to be a map and become a pictwLre 
full of life and adventure, not only to them, but to you. You will 
follow with them Livingstone and Stanley and Baker ; and the 
Pyramids will become realities to them as they read of Moses and 
the Pharaohs, and of Cleopatra and Hannibal. The recitation then 
becomes a lecture in which the pupils tell all they have found out 
in the books they have read, and in which the teacher can suggest 
the reading of yet other books ; while the mass of the scholars, 
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from merely listening to the few, are stimulated to themselves learn 
something of all these interesting things. 

So of our own country and its geography. The field of reading 
which would charm and interest any ordinary boy or girl in this 
connection is almost unlimited, but they cannot find it out. They 
need guidance. What active-minded boy, for instance, but would 
thoroughly enjoy portions at least of Parkman's Discovery of the 
Great West, or his Pioneers of France in the New World, or his 
California Trail? — And yet how many of you have ever glanced 
into one of those absorbing books yourselves ? — Nor are they long 
either ; in each case one moderate-sized volume tells the whole 
story. 

Mark Twain, even, would here come in through his " Roughing 
It," and Ross Browne through his " Apache Country." Once en- 
tered upon, however, it would not be easy to exhaust the list. The 
story of Mexico and Peru, — Cortez and Pizarro, — the voyages of 
Columbus and the adventm'es of De Soto, — they have been told in 
fiction and in history, and it is to-day a terrible shame to us and to 
our whole school system that we teach American history, and yet 
don't know how to make the study of American history as inter- 
esting to our children as a novel. 

But, after all, as I have already said, when 3'ou come to miscel- 
laneous reading you cannot lay down general rules applicable to all 
cases ; you have got to try experiments and watch them as they 
progress. To induce some of you to try these experiments has 
been my object in thus meeting you to-day. I believe you would 
find that so doing would lend a new life, a new interest, a new 
significance to your profession. 

When the catalogue of the Public Library was published a year 
ago, I caused one copy of it to be specially bound for the use of 
each Grammar School. I was in hopes that the teachers would 
use them in connection with the studies in those schools, and 
would induce the scholars to use them too. As I have visited the 
schools since, I have usually taken occasion to ask for tho«e cata- 
logues, and I am sorry to say I have generally found them — 
there are two or three notable exceptions to this remark — locked 
away in some drawer of the master's desk, and looking on examina- 
tion most suggestively fresh and clean. My hint had not been 
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taken. I now state the point more plainly. I want very much 
indeed to see our really admirable Town Library become a more 
living element than it now is in our school system, — its comple- 
ment, in fact. Neither trustee nor librarian — no matter how 
faithful or zealous they may be — can make it so ; for we cannot 
know enough of the individual scholars to give them that which 
they personally need, and which only they will take ; — you cannot 
feed them until you know what they like ; and that, we, in dealing 
with the mass, cannot get at. You teachers, however, can get at 
it, if you choose. To enable you to do this, the trustees of the 
library have adopted a new rule under which each of your schools 
may be made practically a branch library. The master can him- 
self select and take from the library a number of volumes, and 
keep them on his desk for circulation among the scholars under 
his charge. He can study their tastes and ransack the library 
to gratify them. Nay more, if you will but find out what 
your scholars want, — what healthy books are in demand among 
them, — the trustees of the library will see to it that you do not 
want material. You shall have all the books you will call for. 
When, indeed, you begin to call, we shall know exactly what to 
buy ; and then, at last, we could arrange in printed bulletins the 
courses of reading which your experience would point out as best, 
so that every book would be accessible. From that time both 
schools and library would begin to do their full work together, and 
the last would become what it ought to be, the natural complement 
of the Ibst, — the People's College. 



FICTION IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES, AND EDUCATIONAL 

CATALOGUES. 



A Paper read at the Third General Meeting of the American 
Library Association, at Boston, July 1, 1879. 

In the course of a now somewhat prolonged connection, as 
trustee, with the Public Library of the town of Quincy, my atten- 
tion has more and more been called, especially of late, to certain 
features in the management of our Public Library system, if such 
it may be called, which it seems to me ought to be pretty carefully 
discussed by both trustees and librarians, with a view to arriving 
at some commonly accepted, as well as better considered results. 
Before submitting what I have to say, I ought to premise that my 
experience, somewhat amateurish at best, has been confined to a 
purely Public Library of the average size and character, supported 
on the educational principle by the annual appropriation of a town 
in no respect different from the mass of other towns. My remarks, 
therefore, have no bearing on the great endowed libraries, or the 
libraries connected with our institutions of learning. Speaking 
therefore, as one coining directly from such a town library as I have 
described, it is my purpose, drawing directly on my own experience, 
to call attention to two matters, one of which is connected with the 
duties of the trustees of those institutions, and the other with the 
needs of those using them ; — the former being the present indis- 
criminate purchase of works of fiction for such libraries, and the 
latter the art of cataloguing their contents for popular educational 
purposes. 

In the first place as respects the purchase of fiction. Inasmuch 
as every one who has paid any attention to the statistics of library 
reading is well aware of the fact, it is unnecessary to say that fiction 
constitutes, on a rough average, two-thirds of the whole of that 
reading. That it does so, and in spite of anything which can be 
done to alter the /act will continue to do so, I am not at all dis- 
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posed to lament. I look upon the appetite as a healthy and 
natural one, and the average as no more than fan:. The lives ol 
the mass of no community are over and above gay ; and when 
those long hours of labor, the price of existence with the majority, 
are over, the healthy nature craves amusement. Long before 
Homer and Herodotus, the bard and the story-teller were the 
authors in most eager request ; and it is juvenile fiction, and not 
philosophy, which the children cry for now-a-days. I do not know 
any more innocent way of getting this amusement which human 
nature has ever craved than by losing one's-self in a novel. I 
am glad, therefore, that other people do it as much as they do, and 
am sorry that I do not myself do it more. 

The single doubt which is forcing itself on my mind in this regard 
is, whether furnishing any sort of amusement and relaxation of the 
character referred to, — for education it is not, — is a proper func- 
tion of the government. At present, so far as I am advised, all 
trustees of PubHc Libraries do it. The demand on us for literature 
of this kind is very great ; and, for some time past, the current of 
loose pubHc opinion has set strongly in favor of the supposed edu- 
cational tendency of undirected and indiscriminate reading. Every 
readable book which comes out, therefore, so it be of a not immoral 
character, is at once forwarded to the Public Library and placed 
within the reach of every one. I am, however, more and more 
inclined to doubt whether this wholesale purchase by us of trashy 
and ephemeral literature is justifiable. We do not use the pubHc 
money to supply every one with theatre, or concert, or even 
lecture tickets. — Why then should we give them all the new 
novels of the day? — Would not the more proper rule for the 
guidance of us trustees be, that we would put upon the Hbrary 
shelves, and bring within the reach of aU, whether rich or poor, every 
standard work, fiction or anything else, wil^fiin our means to pur- 
chase ; but, so far as the passing publications of the day are con- 
cerned, — the trashy and sensational novel in particular, — whQe we 
sympathize entirely in the desire to read them, yet those who wish 
to do so should be willing to pay for them, as they do for their 
theatres, their lectures, their concerts. Accordingly they must seek 
them at the counters of the circulating libraries, where, at a very 
moderate cost, they will be always sure of finding them. The 
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Public Library has a sphere of its own within the general line of 
education ; the circulating library has a sphere of its own within the 
general line of amusement. Following after false theories, per- 
haps — possibly led on by a not unnatural desire to increase 
the figures of our circulation, — to magnify' our business, if you 
please, — it seems to me that we trustees are rapidly causing the 
Public Library to invade the sphere of the circulating library ; and, 
in so doing, not only are we removing a very desirable as well as 
natural check ou an excessive indulgence in one form of amuse- 
ment, but we are doing it through a misapplication of public 
money. 

My remedy for this evil would be a simple one, and I long since 
suggested it in Quincy. The Public Library and the circulating 
library should come to an understanding, so that they could work 
together and not in competition. As trustees we should agree 
with any person, desiring to keep a circulating library, upon a list of 
books and of authors into which we would not go and he should ; 
and whoever wanted those books, or the works of those authors, 
should be referred by us to him. These persons could then pay for 
what they wanted, or they could go without ; but they could not 
have it at the public cost. The demand for the sentimental and 
more highly seasoned literature of the day, — the Southworths, the 
Ouidas, the Optics, and the Kingstons, — would then be measured 
and limited, as it should be, by the willingness to pay something 
for it, and not stimulated by a free distribution, on something 
which seems very like the panem-et-circenses principle. Such a 
method of division would, I think, reduce the circulation of our 
Public Libraries nearly one-third ; — but the two-thirds that were left 
would be worth more than the whole is now, for it would all be 
really educational. As things are now going, say what we will, 
this sensational and sentimental trash-gratis business is at best a 
dangerous experiment, especially for boys and girls ; and I fear 
the Public Libraries are, by degrees, approaching somewhat near 
to what it is not using too strong a term to call pandering. 



Passing from this topic to my other one, I wish to suggest that. 
for the highest form of ordinary Public Library use, a perfect sjs- 
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tern of cataloguing it yet to be devised. Some years ago I tried 
my 'prentice hand on a catalogue, and, though my work was most 
kindl^^ received by those better able than I to judge of its relative 
merit, I have since concluded that, so far as it was my work and 
not that of a peculiarly competent coadjutor, it was, except in the 
excellence of its intontion, all TVTong, and must be done over again 
upon a wholly different plan. 

We need, it would appear, tlu'ee distinct kinds of catalogue, and 
the attempt now is to combine the three in one. First, there is 
the general reader's catalogue ; second, the specialist's catalogue ; 
and, tliird, the educational or Public Library catalogue. As re- 
spects the first two, here at least, I have nothing to sa}^. I doubt 
if an^^ improvement can be made on the general reader's catalogue, 
as exemplified in those specimens of the highest recent type with 
which I am acquainted, — the catalogues of the Boston Athenaeum, of 
the Boston Public Library, and of the Brooklyn Mercantile Library. 
These also, in their subject catalogues, provide to a certain, though 
sadly limited extent, for the needs of the specialist ; and the Boston 
Public Library and the Harvard College Library have recently 
shown what could be done, if the work were not so well-nigh un- 
limited, in a series of what may be called monographic catalogues. 
How much more may have been elsewhere done in these directions 
I cannot say. I do not for a moment pretend to have kept up with 
this new science in all its ramifications, and I am here only to speak 
of the single educational point to which I have referred ; and as 
respects that even, I fear much may have been done or now be 
doing with which I am not familiar. 

So far as I know, however, not a single step in the right 
direction has as yet been taken towards the Public Library 
catalogue for educational uses.^ A number of years ago the 

^ At the time this paper was prepared I was not aware of the very valaable work in 
the direction indicated which Mr. S. S. Green, of the Worcester Public Library, now 
has iu hand. Without being even yet fully acquainted with Mr. Green's plan, I have 
no doubt that it will prove a great step in advance. This will especially be the case if 
it is so arranged in detail as to permit of his work being made the common property of 
Public Libraries. The immense cost of doing the same copy and press work over and 
over again seems at present to be the chief obstacle in the way of all educational cata- 
logues. It is an obstacle which would seem, also, to require very little ingenuity to 
overcome; there is, moreover, money to be made by some one in overcoming it. 
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Boston Public Library incorporated into its catalogue a number 
of elaborate notes, historical and otherwise, for popular use. It was 
a first step towards realizing a great conception ; and, as such first 
steps always are, it was necessarily tentative. More recently, when 
preparing the Quincy catalogue, I freely imitated those notes, and 
in some respects elaborated the system. I have since, as I have 
already intimated, come to the conclusion that, for the purposes at 
least for which I designed them, the notes of the Quincy catalogue 
were almost wholly useless. I came to this conclusion very reluct- 
antly, and I now have no time in which to carry out my more recent 
ideas. I therefore submit them here for what they are worth, in 
the hope that others may see something in them, and do what I 
cannot do. 

The diflSculty with the notes of the Quincy catalogue, and, as I 
should suppose, with those of the Boston Public Library catalogue, 
was that, as educational notes they were prepared on a preconceived 
theory as to the capacity and acquirements of those for whose use 
they were intended, — a theory that street children are the 
same as professors' children, — that they can understand the 
same instructions, and assimilate the same mental nutriment. 
But they are not. They are, on the contrary, as distinct from 
them as two things which nature made alike can become when 
exposed all their lives to dififerent influences and conditions. The 
difference will average the same as that between plants grown in 
sheltered places and cared for, and those left to struggle up from 
crevices in the north face of rocky exposures. Not to recognize it 
is to ignore or deny the eflficacy of home education, and to insist 
that the few hom-s passed in the school-room contribute alone to 
the child's moral and mental make-up ; — but, if this is indeed so, 
then the whole talk of the responsibility incurred by superior ad- 
vantages becomes senseless cackle. In point of fact, however, 
and theory apart, the intellectual atmospheres which the laborer's 
son and the professor's son breathe from the cradle up, have almost 
nothing in common ; and this fact the Public Library, oflficered as 
it necessarily is by professors, must recognize, if it is ever to begin 
even to fulfil its educational functions. But in preparing the 
notes in the catalogues I have referred to, the professors had only 
their own children, and highly precocious children at that, in 
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their minds. Those notes were, accordingiy, '' caviare to the 
general." Now, if there is one thing about a Public Library 
more instructive than another it is the realizing sense it gives 
any educated and observing man connected with it of the size 
of that intellectual world in which we live. This, too, is in 
Tennyson's language, " a boundless universe," and within it there 
"is boundless better, boundless worse." Take, for instance, the 
educational, intellectual, and literary strata ; I have come to the 
conclusion that we of the so-called educated classes know absolutely 

ft/ 

nothing about them ; we live in an acquired atmosphere of our own, 
and we cannot go out of it, except on excursions of discovery, — 
from which, like our friend Professor Sumner the other day, we are 
apt to return in a very dishevelled and panicky condition. I have 
consequently found that, taking the mass of those who use the Pub- 
lic Library, and especially the children in our public schools who 
are bom and bred in the habitations of labor, — those offspring of 
the dollar and the dollar and a half a day people whom we especiall}' 
wish to reach, — these cannot and will not read what, as a rule, I am 
willing to recommend. What I like is to them incomprehensible ; 
and what they like is to me simply unendurable. They are in the 
Sunday poUce-paper and dime- novel stage. It is only when you 
become thoroughly conscious of the existence and extent of this 
class that you understand the why and the wherefore of the make-up 
of the daily journals of our Western cities, with their long sensa- 
tional headings of murders, robberies, and deeds of violence. But 
when, from actual observation, I did get a realizing sense both of the 
magnitude and the torpid, uninformed condition of this stratum, I 
am free to say that a strong sense of the humor of the thing over- 
came me when I thought of my somewhat elaborate notes in the 
Quincy catalogue, intended for popular use, on the books relating 
to French and English history. So far as accomplishing the pur- 
pose I had in view was concerned, I might as well have directed the 
librarian to hand to each applicant a copy of Kant's Critique of 
Pure Reason in the original. The difficulty was simply here : those 
competent by education to use and profit by my notes, could, as a 
rule, be safely left to do without them ; while for those — and the}' 
constitute the majority — who really need assistance, a whoU}' dif- 
ferent assistance was necessary. I did the work subjectively, — it 
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should have been done objectively. In other words the professor, 
out of his iuner self-consciousness, knows nothing whatever about 
the street child, and if he means to get hold of him he has first got 
to study him. 

Neither is the study a difficult one. On the contrary it is very 
simple, if it is only begun in the true missionary spirit and with 
an entire absence of any fixed notions of how things ought to be, 
instead of how they really are. The first thing to be gotten rid of, 
however, is that idea wliich is the bane of our present common- 
school s^'stem, — the idea that information, knowledge, if you 
please, is in itself a good thing, and that people in general, and 
especially children, are a species of automatons or india-rubber 
bags, into which we must stufi" as much as we can of that good 
thing in as many of its different forms as possible. But we may 
stuff and stuff, and in our Public Libraries it will be just as it has 
been and now is in our common schools, even those who are forced 
or coaxed into receiving it, will be unable to assimilate it. Intel- 
lectually, as physically, if you mean to impart nomishment you 
must adapt the food to the digestive powers. In the matter of 
reading, where those powers are naturally considerable, or have 
been properlj' developed, the ordinary catalogue will supply all the 
needful aid in the search for new food ; but with only a small por- 
tion of those who come to om* PubUc Libraries is this the case. 
The difficulty, moreover, is vastly" increased by the fact that the 
great field of work at the PubUc Library is among the children. 
As respects reading, and self-education through reading, it is to be 
remembered that the habits of life are acquired at a very early 
age, and once fixed cannot be changed. In this matter adults may 
be dropped out of consideration ; for better or for worse they are — 
what they are. There is, indeed, probabl}' no human facult}" which 
depends so much for its development on earl}^ habit and training 
as the faculty of acquii'ing information out of books. As the 
phrase goes, you have got to catch them young ; and if you do not 
catch them young, certainly in their " teens," you will never catch 
them at all. 

The question simply is, then, how far the Public Librar}" can 
be so organized and equipped with appliances as to enable it to 
leaven with its contents this inchoate mass while it is yet in the 
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formative conditioa. Thus far we have only got to the point of 
thrusting a complicated list of great collections of books into peo- 
ple's hands, and telling them to find out what they want, and 
take as much of it as they please. They naturally took fiction, 
and the weakest forms of fiction ; and then in due time followed 
the comically absurd theory of mental evolution thi-ough indis- 
criminate story-books gratis. Now, that insipid or sensational fic- 
tion amuses I freely admit, but that it educates or leads to any- 
thing beyond itself, either in this world or the next, I utterly'- deny. 
On the contrary, it simply and certainly emasculates and destroj's 
the intelligent reading power. It is to that what an excessive use 
of tobacco, tea, coffee, or any other stimulant is to the nervous 
system. 

In this vast field of public instruction, then, in which, more than 
anywhere else, direction is all important, no direction at all is 
given. But the mass cannot do without it. Consequently nothing 
in my observation of our library at Quincy has astonished me more 
than the utter aimlessness of the reading done from it, — that, and 
the lack of capacity for any sustained effort in reading. Few, 
indeed, of those who come there have the courage to begin any 
work in several volumes ; and of those few hardly any get beyond 
the first. This is true of aU authors except a few writers of nov- 
els. The number of those who have not the strength of literary 
appetite to take up any volume, but want an illustrated magazine 
or some book of short stories or papers, to turn over of a Sunday 
or in the evening before going to bed, is enormousl}^ large. So 
much have I been impressed by this, that, stud^'ing the subject 
objectively and from the educational point of ^dew, — seeking to 
provide that which, taken altogether, will be of the most ser^dce to 
the largest number, — I long ago concluded that, if I could have 
but one work for a Public Library, I would select a complete set of 
Harper's Monthly. 



Having said this I cannot resist the temptation of making a little 
historical digression. If the world is not yet perfect, it certainly 
does move, as I now propose to show. To plant one's standard on 
Harper's Monthly as the most valuable work for public library uses 
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in existence, is taking, as many of you may think, a tolerably ad 
vanced stand in the long struggle between liberalism and conserva- 
tism in library management. When we go back and see where our 
fathers stood, this certainly seems to be the case. Could they exam- 
ine our modern shelves of books they would indeed rub their eyes 
and gasp ! — In illustration of all this I propose at this point to con- 
tribute a rather amusing page to the history of American Public 
Libraries, — a page, too, which, unless I contribute it here and now, 
will probably be overlooked and forever lost. 

I doubt if the best informed of those who have devoted their 
lives to Public Libraries have ever heard of Stephen Burroughs as 
being one of their founders ; — he, once known as " the notorious 
Stephen Burroughs," — a gentleman who in the course of his life 
was fated to repeatedly come in somewhat violent contact with the 
laws of his country, and who has left behind him an autobiography 
which is almost as amusing a specimen of impudent mendacity as that 
of Benvenuto, Cellini. It is fiill of queer glimpses of New England 
life just subsequent to the War of Independence. The Quincy 
library boasts a copy of the book — a waif from some house-clearing 
dispensation — and there, while cataloguing, I stumbled over it, and 
read it with great delight. Burroughs was the son of a New 
Hampshire Presbyterian clergyman, who sent him to Dartmouth 
College, from which institution he suffered an early and deserved 
expulsion. Subsequently he became a preacher, a counterfeiter, a 
jail-breaker, a schoolmaster, and, in consequence of his misdeeds 
in this last capacity, he did not escape the whipping-post at 
Worcester in the year 1790. Always a rogue, he was also a 
philosopher, and two of his aphorisms have lived, at least until 
recently, in the memory of the New England pedagogue ; for I myself 
have often heard the late Dr. Gardner, of the Latin School, hurl 
them, always with their author's name attached, at the head of his 
boys when caught in the act. Those aphorisms, more worldly wise 
than good, were thus expressed : the first, " Never tell a lie when 
you know the truth will be found out ; " and the second, " Never 
teU a lie when the truth will serve your purpose equally well." 
But here let me add that the man who has not read Stephen Bur- 
roughs' extemporaneous sermon on the text " Old shoes and cloutexl 
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on tlieir feet" (Joshua ix., 5), has yet to complete his acquaint- 
ance with pulpit eloquence. 

In addition, however, to being a rogue, philosopher, and 
preacher, Stephen Burroughs was also the founder of a Public 
Library ; and it is in that capacity, and as throwing a queer glance 
of light on what was looked upon as popular reading about the 
year 1791, that I take the liberty of introducing him here. Having 
fle/j from the Worcester whipping-post in 1790, Burroughs, in 1791, 
sel up as a school-master in a town on Long Island ; and presentl}' 
he goes on to say : — 

The people on this island were very illiterate, making but a small calcula- 
tion for information, further than the narrow circle of their own business 
extended. They were almost entirely destitute of books of any kind except 
school-books and bibles ; hence, those who had a taste for reading, had not the 
opportunity. I found a number of those young people who had attended my 
evening school, possessing bright abilities, and a strong thirst for information, 
which would lead to rapid improvement had they the opportunity. Therefore, 
under circumstances like these, I felt very desirous to devise some method to 
remove the evil. ... I finally thought of using my endeavors to persuade 
the people into the expediency of raising money for the purpose of collecting 
a number of books for the use of the young people of the district. 

He then coromunicated his plan to the Rev. Mr. Woolworth, the 
clergyman of the village, of whom he tells us "his genius was 
brilliant ; his mind was active and full of enterprise. As a reasoner, 
he was close and metaphysical, but as a declaimer, he was bungling 
and weak.^' Mr. Woolworth, however, gave Burroughs no en- 
couragement, remarking that he had himself attempted something 
of the sort but had failed, and the people "had no idea of the 
benefit of books, or of a good education." A Mr. Halsey, to whom 
he next submitted his plan, and who, he tells us, " was a man of 
shrewd discernment and excellent judgment," took a different view 
of the subject and intimated that the cause of Mr. Wool worth's 
failure was to be found in the fact "that people are afraid they 
shall not be gratified in such books as they want, so long as he has 
the lead of the business. They generally expect the library >will 
consist of books in divinity, and dry metaphysical writings ; 

whereas, should they be assured that histories and books of infor- 

4 
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mation would be procured, I have no doubt they might be prevailed 
upon to raise money sufficient for such a purpose." 

On this hint Burroughs went to work, and soon raised the neces- 
sary funds. What followed can only be described in his own 
language : — 

I immediately advertised the proprietors of the library to hold a meeting for 
the purpose of selecting a catalogue of books, and to make rules for the 
government of a library, etc. At the day appointed we all met. After wo 
had entered into some desultory conversation upon the business, it was pro- 
posed and agreed to choose a committee of five, to make choice of books. 
Mr. Woolworth, myself. Deacon Cook, Doctor Rose, and one Mathews, were 
chosen a committee for this purpose. Immediately after we had entered upon 
business, Mr. Woolworth produced a catalogue of his own selection, and told 
the meeting that he had consulted all the catalogues of the bookstores in New* 
York, and had chosen the best out of them all for this library ; and called for 
a vote upon his motion. ... I requested the favor of Mr. Woolworth to 
see the catalogue he had selected. After running it through, I perceived that 
the conjectures of the people had not been ill-founded respecting the choice 
he would make for them. His catalogue consisted wholly of books upon the 
subject of ethics ; and did not contain a single history, or anything of the 
kind. 



Then 



I made a selection from a number of catalogues of such books as ap- 
peared to me suitable to the first design of this institution. 

No conclusion was reached at this meeting, but the number of 
the committee was increased, and an adjournment had for a 
week. 

During the time of adjournment the clamor still increased against the books 
which I had ofiered for the library. Mr. Woolworth and Judge Hurlbut 
were in a state of great activity on this subject, and their perpetual cry was, 
" that I was endeavoring to overthrow all religion, morality and order in the 
place ; was introducing corrupt books into the library, and adopting the most 
fatal measures to overthrow all the good old establishments." 

At the next meeting, the difierent members of the committee had selected a 
catalogue of books, peculiar to their own taste. Deacon Hedges brought 
forward *' Essays on the Divine authority for Infant Baptism," Terms of 
Church Communion," "The Careful Watchman," "Age of Grace," etc., all 
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pamphlets. — Deacon Cook's collection was, " History of Martyrs," "Rights 
of Conscience," "Modern Pharisees," Defence of Separates," etc. — Mj. 
Woolworth exhibited " Edwards against Chauncey," " History of Redemp- 
tion," " Jenning's View," etc. Judge Hurlbut concurred in the same. Doctor 
Rose exhibited "Gay's Fables," " Pleasing Companion," "Turkish Spy;" 
while I, for the third time, recommended "Hume's History," "Voltaire's 
Histories," " Rollins' Ancient History," " Plutarch's Lives," etc. 

Then followed a tumult of objections, but finall}', after much 
bickering and hard feeling, a compromise list was agreed upon, the 
books were purchased, and, as Burroughs expresses it, ' ' matters 
seemed to subside into a sullen calm." The cabn, however, did 
not last long. One day the " History of Charles Wenthworth " was 
purchased b}'^ the committee from the collection of Judge Hurlbut, 
and speedily Burroughs got hold of a " deistical treatise'* in those 
volumes, and thereupon he, so to speak, proceeded to make it 
uncommonly warm for the judge and his Mend the Rev. Mr. 
Woolworth. A battle royal ensued over this " so monstrous a pro- 
duction," in which "the holy religion of their ancestors [was] 
vilified thus by a vile caitiff," and not only the committee but the 
whole parish was convulsed. At last, after a fierce debate in a 
sort of general convocation, Burroughs concludes with this deli- 
ciously instructive paragraph : — 

It was then motioned to have some of the obnoxious passages read before 
the meeting, but this was overruled by Mr. Woolworth, Judge Hurlbut, 
Capt. Post, and Dr. Rose. It was then put to vote, whether the book in 
dispute should be excluded from the library, and the negative was obtained 
by a large majority. The truth was this : there had been so much said 
respecting the book, that each individual was anxious to gratify his curiosity 
by seeing this phenomenon ; and each one who had read it, was more afraid 
for others than for himself, therefore it was determined that the book 
should remain a member of the library, in order for each one to be gratified 
by the perusal 

Could anything better mark the advance which has of late yeai's 
been made in a correct understanding of that intellectual food which 
the popular taste demands. From " Edwards against Chauncey," 
and "Rollings Ancient History" to Harper's Monthly! What 
giants they must have been, or else what husks they subsisted on 
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in those days I I fancy, however, that the children cried for bread 
and the J gave them stones then, and very few of them; now, 
without waiting for them to cry for it, we are giving them any 
quantity of mild poison. Meanwhile the publisher of to-day, I 
think, imderstands the popular appetite almost perfectly well. 
With him it is a purel}'' business operation. He studies the market, 
and not his own inner consciousness ; the result is that he publishes 
what the market will take, and not what he himself may fancy, or 
think it ought to take. He does this at his peril, too, for mistakes 
in judgment mean bankruptcy. The result with us is Harper's 
Monthly ; not great, not original, not intended for the highly educated 
few ; but always varied, always good, always improving, and always 
reflecting with the utmost skill the better average popular 
demand. 

Meanwhile, the position of the librarian and cataloguer has been 
wholly different from that of the publisher. He has not worked for 
a constituency whose tastes and desires he has been compelled to 
study as the price of success. Consequently he has built upon a 
plan of his own, and has catalogued for himself and a few others 
who know all about books and authors ; and it is only recently that 
an idea of the educational catalogue has suggested itself to him. 
But what we need is a catalogue which in its conception and execu- 
tion shall be as different from the standard catalogue as Harper's 
Monthly is different from Rollin's Ancient History or Plutarch's 
Lives. To produce this the librarian has got to cut loose from 
models and theories, and begin by patiently observing those who 
come to his desk calling for books. In other words, he has got to 
begin at the beginning ; — but has not Pope told us that ' ' the proper 
study of mankind is man ? " — The first duty of the Public Library 
cataloguer just at present is, therefore, to make himself human. 
As compared with the publisher, he is in his study of mankind 
still back in that earlier stage which Burroughs happened upon. 

When the librarian does thus go back and begin his new work 
from the beginning and objectively, he will, unless I am quite mis- 
taken, find and by degrees map out certain wide, deep currents of 
popular taste, — and only when he fixes clearly the limits of these 
currents, as affected by sex, by temperament, by age, by nationality, 
and by education, — only then will he be able to furnish each with 
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that nutiiment it needs, and which only it can properly assimilate. 
The world is not a Do-the-boy's HaU, and it is no use trying to serve 
out brimstone and treacle to all from the same wooden spoon. That 
one man's food is another man's poison is true in the matter of 
books, perhaps, more than in anything else ; but is it not strange 
that while the field of search is so large and the searchers so 
ignorant, more pains have not yet been taken in the erection of 
finger-boards ? The fact would seem to be that, since the days of 
long-continued famine suddenly came to a close, some fifteen years 
ago, we have been passing through a period of indiscriminate 
indulgence. "We have been abusing our plenty. We are now just 
beginning to doubt whether this excess of liberty does not verge on 
license. Presently we will conclude that it does, and then a reac- 
tion will set in. The world always moves in this way. To reduce 
the reading of fiction among children, — for I care nothing about 
the adults, — you have got to guide them to a substitute for fiction 
which they will accept. The finding this substitute and the best 
means of guidance to it I take to be the Public Library problems 
of this reactionary period. The comparison of notes here about 
fiction, its use and abuse by the young, is of no worldly use that I 
can see, except as it leads to this practical result. 

To come, however, immediately to the point, what is wanted at 
Quincy I know ; and, if it is wanted there, I presume it is wanted 
elsewhere. With the means and time at my disposal it is evident 
that I cannot provide it for Quincy ; but, if the same need does 
indeed exist elsewhere, there is no better way for me to get it pro- 
vided for than by stating it as clearly as I can here. What we 
need at Quincy to fully develop our Public Library as an active 
infiuence in our educational system, is a regular, scientifically pre- 
pared series of annotated horn-book catalogues of popular read- 
ing. They should be prepared for both sexes, or for either sex, 
as the case might be ; they should be graded according to the ages 
of readers, and should cover fiction, biography, history, travels, 
and science, each by itself; they should be annotated in short, 
simple, attractive language ; they should be unpretentious and com- 
pact, and, above aU else, they should be human. Four pages 
should be the limit of size, for four pages cover a library of 250 
volumes. A single page, if well selected, would do better work 
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among children than four pages. These catalogues should be sold 
at a nominal price, or, if possible, distributed by the teachers in 
our public schools. Were they once prepared they could be used 
indiscriminately by libraries, for no works but standard works 
would be thus catalogued, and, the titles being kept permanentl}' 
set up, it would merely be necessary to reset the shelf-numbers to 
adapt the pages to any library. A combined action in the matter 
is especially desirable, for through it a great saving, both of labor 
and monc}^, could be effected. If, through such a combined action, 
the result I have endeavored to outline could be brought about, I 
feel so strong an assurance of the fact, in the light of mj own 
practical experience both in connection with schools and libraries, 
that I do not hesitate to express the confident belief that the Pub- 
lic Library would very speedily become a far more important and 
valuable factor in popular education than thr.t whole high-school 
system, which now costs us so much, and, in my opinion, accom- 
plishes so little. 



THE NEW DEPAETURE IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS 

OF QUINCT. 



A PAPER PREPARED FOR THE ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL COMSIITTEES 

AND Superintendents of Norfolk County at its Spring 
Meeting of 1879. 

The more than local interest which has of late been evinced in 
certain changes and, so to speak, experiments, which during the 
last four years have been made in the common-school course in the 
town of Quincy, would seem at this time to justify a more particu- 
lar statement in regard to them. They are not without a general 
value, as the condition of affairs which preceded and led to them 
was by no means peculiar to Quincy, and the results reached there, 
if of value, are easily attainable anywhere. It may perhaps be 
best to concisely state the object of these changes and experiments 
in the first place : — it was to secure, if possible, a thoroughly good 
common-school education at a not unreasonable cost. The two 
points of excellence and economy were to be kept clearly in view, 
and neither was to be subordinated to the other. 

In presenting to the town their annual report on the condition of 
its schools in 1873, the Quincy committee took occasion to refer to 
the state of what they termed " immobility " at which those schools 
had then arrived. They used the following language : — 

A retrospect of ten years will discover no very remarkable results. Ten 
years ago, so far as we remember, the children read and wrote and spelled 
about as well as they do to-day; and the fundamental rules of arithmetic 
were as thoroughly taught then as now. And at present, as in the past, most 
of the pupils who have finished the grammar course neither speak nor spell 
their own language very perfectly, nor read and write it with that elegance 
which is desirable. This immobility seems to show that a point has been 
reached which is near the natural term of such force as our present systeri 
of schooling is calculated to exert. 
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In stating their conclusions in this way the committee certainly 
used the mildest possible language which the circumstances per- 
mitted. The Quincy schools at that time were neither better nor 
worse than those of the surrounding towns ; they were, indeed, 
fairly to be classed among those of the higher order, such as are 
usually looked for in the more populous and well-to-do communities 
in the immediate vicinity of Boston. As such they had gone 
along year after year, and stood not unsuccessfully the test of the 
formal committee examinations to which they were annually sub- 
jected. Those examinations were a study for the humorist. A 
day was publicly assigned for each school, and on that day the 
children were present iu their best clothes ; the benches were 
crowded, and a tolerable representation of parents and friends oc- 
cupied the vacant spaces of the room. The committee sat upon 
the platform in dignified silence, and the teacher conducted the 
exercises over safe and familiar ground to a triumphant con- 
clusion in some peculiarly unnatural bit of childish declamation. 
Then the chairman and other members of the committee were asked 
to gratify the children with a few remarks, which it is unnecessary 
to say were always of a highly commendatory character. The 
whole thing was a sham. After it was over the committee knew 
nothing more about the school than they did before it began ; and, 
as for tests, there were none. 

In 1873, however, a change was introduced. The examinations 
assumed a wholly new character. A special branch of studies was 
assigned to each member of the committee, and, during the ex- 
aminations, the schools were taken wholly out of the hands of the 
instructors. The result was deplorable. The schools went to 
pieces. Among other things, for instance, it was found that the A 
and B grammar scholars throughout the town could parse and con- 
strue sentences, and point out the various parts of speech with 
great facility, repeating correctly and with readiness the rules of 
grammar applicable in each case ; yet when called upon to write an 
ordinary letter they were utterly unable to apply the rules and prin- 
ciples they had so painfully learned, or to form single sentences, or 
to follow any rule of composition. So, also, as respects reading. 
Rote reading, so to speak, that is the practised reading of «*.ertain 
familiar pieces in given Readers, had been brought to a point of 
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very considerable perfection. If the examination was not carried 
too far, the classes could be shown off to great advantage. Where 
the severer test of sight-reading, that is the reading of an ordinary 
book which the scholar had never seen before it was put by the ex- 
aminer into his hands — when this test was applied, the result was 
simply bewildering. The greater part of the scholars could merely 
stammer and bungle along, much as a better educated person does 
when reading a book in some language with which he is only imper- 
fectly acquainted. In other words, it appeared, as the result of 
eight years' school-teaching, that the children, as a whole, could 
neither write with facility nor read fluently. 

Brought face to face with such a condition of affaks as this, the 
committee certainly were not guilty of a too strong use of terms 
when they said in the extract from their report of 1873 which has 
been quoted, that the pupils of the schools could " neither speak 
nor spell their own language very perfectly, nor read and write it 
with that ease and elegance which is desirable." The fact was 
that the examinations had shown that in far too many cases they 
could neither read nor write it at all. To the majority of the com- 
mittee the reason of this state of things was apparent. The school 
system had fallen into a rut. A great multiplicity of studies had 
in one way and another been introduced, and each was taught by 
itself. The ever-present object in the teacher's mind was to pass a 
creditable examination ; and, to insure this, he unconsciously 
turned his scholars into parrots, and made a meaningless farce of 
education. Certain motions had to be gone through with ; for real 
results he cared nothing. It was, in a word, all smatter, veneer- 
ing and cram. So far as the Quincy committee of 1873 was con- 
cerned, its members having reached their conclusions, it was a 
simple question whether they would leave things as they found 
them or attempt a wholly new departure. There was no middle 
course open. As affairs stood, it was plain that a great waste of 
the public money was steadily going on ; — that is, the statistics 
did not show that the town was spending an undue amount on its 
schools, but of the amount it was spending not fifty cents out of 
each dollar were effectively spent. This waste could only be 
remedied in one way. The cost of the schools could not be re- 
duced, but their quality could be improved. It was absolutely 
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iseless, however, to look for any steady improvement through the 
efforts of individual members of the committee. They were busy 
men, and they were not specialists in education. Committees 
elected by popular vote are entirely unequal to any sustained 
effort ; and onl}" through a sustained effort can the spirit necessary 
to any permanent improvement be infused into teachers, and a 
steady direction given to it. 

Tt was determined, therefore, to ask the town to employ a 
superintendent of schools, and to put the working-out of the new 
system in his hands. This was done, and in the Spring of 1875 
the necessary authority was obtained. And now the first serious 
diflScult}^ presented itself in the practical selection of a superin- 
tendent ; for it is a noticeable fact that, large and costly as the com- 
mon-school system of this country is and greatly as it stands in 
need of intelligent direction, not a single step has yet been taken 
towards giving it such a direction through an educated superin- 
tendenc3^ Accordingly, very much as Bentham defined a judge as 
" an advocate run to seed," the ordinary superintendent is apt to 
be a grammar school teacher in a similar condition. Where he is 
not this, he is usually some retired clergyman or local politician 
out of a job, who has no more idea of the processes of mental 
development or the science of training than the average school- 
master has of the object of teaching English grammar. The blind 
are thus made to lead the blind, and naturally both plunge deeper 
into the mire. That this should be so is certainly most singular, 
for the idea of managing a school system as complicated as that oi 
any populous New England town has now become, without the 
assistance of some trained specialist, is manifestly as absiu'd as it 
would be to try to manage a college without a president. Yet the 
superintendenc}^ is not yet recognized as a distinct profession, and, 
accordingly, trained men not being supplied for it, it has actually 
fallen into a sort of discredit through the wretched substitutes for 
trained men to whom towns have in their need been compelled to 
have recourse. 

All this the members of the school committee of Quincy did but 
diml}^ appreciate when they determined to try their, experiment. 
They had a definite object in view, in accomplishing which every- 
thing depended on their selection of an agent. Their object was 
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to improve the schools while not increasing their cost ; — to get 
one hundred cents worth of value for every doUar of the town's 
money. According to their own admission in the extract from 
the report of 1873, which has been quoted, there had been no per- 
ceptible improvement during the ten preceding years. Yet during 
those years the annual cost to the town of educating each child in 
the public schools hnd increased from six dollars to fifteen dollars. 
To secure the services of a better grade of teachers, those qualified 
to give a direction of their own to their instruction, — men and 
women of ideas, of individuality, as it is termed, — would have 
necessitated a general rise of salaries which would have increased 
the annual cost from fifteen dollars to at least thirty. This was 
out of the question. The burden on the tax-payer was already 
heavy enough. Even education can be paid for at too high a 
price, and it is useless to have model schools if no one but the tax- 
gatherer can afford to live in the town which supports them. The 
only other way to improve the system was to concentrate the 
directing individuality in one man, and trust to him to infuse his 
spirit into the others. One man the town could afford to pa}' ; 
twenty men it could not afford to pay. The thing was, with the 
means at their command, — the salary of an assistant college pro- 
fessor, — to secure the services of that one man. 

In this all-important matter, the Quincy committee were as a 
whole most fortunate. After some desultory discussion of candi- 
dates, they chanced across one who had not only himself taught, 
but in teaching had become possessed with the idea that it was a 
science, and that he did not understand it. Accordingly he had 
gone abroad in search of that training which he was unable to get 
in America, and at a comparatively mature age had made himself 
master of the modern German theories of common-school education. 
A self-educated and self-made man, with ill the defects as well as 
the virtue? of men of that class, he was now eagerly looking about 
for an opportunity to put his theories in practice. That opportunity 
was offered him in Quincy, and under circumstances peculiarly 
favorable to success. In the first place he found a committee 
strong in the confidence of the town and holding oflSce with a 
degree of permanence most unusual, the members of which were in 
a singularly disgusted and dissatisfied frame of mind. They had 
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reached the eonchision that the whole existing system was wrong, 
— a sj'stera from which the life was gone out. Acting on this con- 
clusion, they had gone to work to remedy matters ; but, as usually 
happens in such cases, they had succeeded only in destroying the 
old system without developing a new one. They had bitterly 
attacked the unintelligent instruction they found going on, and 
they had made school after school go hopelessly to pieces by 
calling on overgrown children to practically make use of the 
knowledge they had been so painfully acquiring. When it came, 
however, to substituting a better method of instruction for l/hat 
which they condemned, they had their own affairs to attend 
to, and a few ^spasmodic, half-matured suggestions of something 
they did not have time to think out, was all they could do for the 
discouraged and bewildered teachers. It gradually, therefore, had 
begun to dawn upon them that they had taken a larger contract on 
their hands than they had at all intended. A Uttle too much of the 
Innovating, questioning spirit had, in fact, broken down something 
besides the school system of the town ; — it had broken down the 
committee system as well. 

Realizing this, — conscious of the fact that they themselves were 
unequal to the work before them, — the members of the committee 
were also sensible enough to know that an agent to be successful 
must have a chance. He must not be continually hampered and 
thwarted by unnecessary interference. They were not, as under 
similar circumstances is too frequently the case, jealous of their 
little authority. They had no fear of losing their power, and no 
consequent deske to make a mere huckster of their superintendent 
by degrading him into a purchasing agent. The}' listened to his 
plans as he submitted them, and gave them the best consideration 
they could ; then, once those plans were approved, he had a free 
field in which to carry them out, with the imderstanding that by 
the results, and the results alone, would he be judged. 

Meanwhile the members of the committee had ideas of their own, 
as well as the superintendent. Most fortunately, — for it was a 
single chance in a hundred that it should so happen, and yet it did 
so happen, — Mr. Parker, while he brought radical theories of his 
own to the work in hand, fully entered into and s^Tnpathized with 
the less clearly defined ideas of the committee. There was no con- 
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flict. His specialty was primary instruction ; the later methods 
and practical outcome of the system were what they most severely 
criticised. The result, naturally, was a gradual but complete revo 
lution, than which it may well be questioned whether the common 
school system of Massachusetts has of late years furnished a more 
interesting or instructive study. 

The essence of the new system was that there was no sj'stem 
about it; — it was marked throughout by intense individualit}'. 
The progi'amme found no place anywhere in it ; on the contrary, 
the last new theory, so curiously amplified in some of our larger 
cities, that vast numbers of children should be taught as trains on 
railroads are run, on a time-table principle, — that they are here 
now, that they will be at such another point to-morrow, and at their 
terminus at such a date ; — while a general superintendent sits in 
his central office and pricks oflf each step in the advance of the 
whole line on a chart before him, — this whole theory was em- 
pha* /- ally dismissed. In place of it the tentative principle was 
adopted. Experiments were to be cautiously tried and results from 
time to time noted. The revolution, however, was all-pervading. 
Nothing escaped its influence ; it began with the alphabet and ex- 
tended into the last effort of the grammar school course. 

The most noticeable change, however, and that which has ex- 
cited the most general interest was at the very beginning, — in the 
primaries. The old "dame school" disappeared at once. In 
place of it appeared something as different as light from darkness. 
The alphabet itself was no longer taught. In place of the old, Ij-m- 
phatic, listless " school-marm," pressing into the minds of tu-ed 
and listless children the mystic significance of certain hieroglj^phics 
by mere force of over-laj-ing, as it were, — instead of this time- 
honored machine-process, young women, full of life and nervous 
energy, found themselves surrounded at the blackboard with 
groups of little ones who were learning how to read almost without 
knowing it; — learning how to read, in a word, exact 1}'' as they 
had before learned how to speak, not by rule and rote and by 
piecemeal, but altogether and by practice. The hours of school 
were kept diversified ; the fact was recognized that little children 
were, after all, little children still, and that .long confinement was 
irksome to them. A play-table and toys were furnished them, and 
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from time to time the exercises were stopped that all might join iu 
physical movement. That this system was harder for the teachers, 
— calling upon them at all times to actively throw themselves into 
the instruction of their classes, to interest them and to keep the 
school-room, as it were, in motion, — all this, goes without sajdng. 
But, on the other hand, while more exhausting, it was also far more 
inspiriting. The drudgery of the alphabet was gone, — so was the 
listless, drawling instruction ; — there was a sense of constant activ- 
ity in the occupation, which gave to the teacher a consciousness 
of individuality and a perceptible pride of calling. She felt, in 
fact, that she was doing something in a new way, and doing it un- 
commonly well. 

The effect produced by this changed school atmosphere on the 
children was, however, the point of interest. It showed itself in 
the wa}' least possible to mistake : — going to school ceased to be 
a home-sick tribulation. That this should be so seem.3 opposed 
both to child-nature and to all human experience ; and yet that it 
was so admitted of no denial. The children actually went to school 
without being dragged there. Yet the reason of this was not far 
to seek. The simple fact was, that they were happier and more 
amused and better contented at school than at home. The drudgery 
of the impossible primer no longer made infant life miserable. 
The alphabet was robbed of its terrors, and stole upon them un- 
awares ; wliile the most confounding thing to the members of the 
conunittee was, that in hearing the primaries read not a child 
among them could repeat its letters, or even knew their names ; 
unless, perchance, to the teacher's increased trouble, they had been 
taught them at home. 

So daring an experiment as this can, however, be tested in but 
one way : — by its practical results, as proven by the experience of 
a number of j'cars, and testified to by parents and teachers as well 
as observed in children. The method has now been four years in 
use in the schools of Quinc}'' and has ceased to be an experiment ; 
its advantages are questioned by none, least of all b}^ teachers and 
parants. Among the teachers are those who, having for many 
years taught class after class in the old wa}^, found themselves called 
upon to attempt with deep misgiving the ^ew and to them mys- 
terious process. They now join their testimony to the others and 
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confess that, to human beings, even though they be ehildi'en, the 
ways of nature are the easier ways. After all the lesson is not a very 
profound one, and it is strange indeed that it took so long to 
find it out. A child learns to talk and to walk — the two most 
difficult things it is called on to learn in its whole Ufe — without 
any instmction and by simple practice ; the process of learning is 
not painful to it or wearisome to others ; on the contrary, it is an 
amusement to both. Why the same process should not have been 
pursued in other and less difficult branches of education is not ap- 
parent. One thing only is clear : it was not pursued. In place of 
it an arbitrary system of names and sounds, having no significance 
in themselves, and .of rules and formulas absolutely unintelligible 
except to the mature intellect, was adopted ; and with these, gen- 
eration after generation of children have been tortured. Only 
now do we deign in imparting knowledge to give any attention to 
natural processes, which have forever been going on before our 
eyes and in our families, and yet we profess to think that there is 
no science in primary education, and that all that there is to it can 
be learned in a few hours. The simple fact is, however, that within 
these few years it required a man of absolute genius to discover 
how to teach the alphabet. 

The new departure, therefore, started with the Quincy primaries, 
and it left little in them that had not undergone a change. The 
reorganization was complete. This, however, was entirely the 
work of Superintendent Parker ; the committee simply gave him 
a free field to experiment in, and the result fully justified them in 
so doing. Ascending into the several grades of grammar schools 
the case was some«7hat different. The committee there had their 
own views, and those views were little else than an emphatic pro- 
test against the whole present tendency»of the educational system 
of Massachusetts, whether school, academic, or university. If 
there is one thing which may be considered more characteristic 
of that system of late years than another, it is its tendency to 
multiply branches of stud3\ The school yesiv has become one long 
period of diffusion and cram, the object of which is to success- 
fully pass a stated series of examinations. This leads directly tb 
superficiality. Smatter is the order of the day. To enter college 
the boy of seventeen must know a little of everj^thing ; but it is not 
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necessary for him to know anything well, — not even how to write 
his own language. From this the vicious system has gone up 
through the professional, and down through the high, to the very 
lowest gi'ade of grammar school. No matter whether it can under- 
stand it or not, the child must be taught a little of everjiihing : 
at any rate enough of it to pass an examination. Against this 
whole theory and system the Quincy school committee resolutely 
set their faces. They did not believe in it; they would have 
nothing to do with it. Instead of being multipHed, the number 
of studies should, they insisted, be reduced. It was impossible to 
teach everj-thing in a grammar-school course, and for the vast 
majority of children a thorough grounding in the elements of 
knowledge was all that could be given. The attempt to give more 
simply resulted in not giving that. In proof of this the examina- 
tion papers for admission to high schools were appealed to. These 
showed the acqmrements of the more proficient scholars ; for as a 
rule it is they who go to the high schools. Judging by these 
papers the graduates of the grammar schools were very far from 
being proficient in either writing, spelling or grammar. Now, 
these are things which the common schools can and should give all 
children, no matter what else is sacrificed. They are not given, 
however, for the simple reason that to give them requires prac- 
tice, and the multiplicity of studies forbids practice in any one 
study. The results of the old sj^stem in Quincy, as brought to 
light through the earlier examinations, have already been referred 
to ; the ridiculous knowledge, for instance, of parts of speech 
and abstract rules of granunar, acquired in order to be able to 
parse complicated sentences, but combined witl^ an utter inability 
to correctly write or decently spell the words of the most ordinary 
letter. 

Under these circumstances the general policy outlined by the 
committee was sufficiently radical. Its execution was entrusted 
wholly to the superintendent. Education was to recur to first 
principles. Not much was to be attempted; but whatever was 
attempted was to be thoroughly done, and to be tested by its 
practical results, and not by its theoretical importance. Above 
all, the simple comprehensible processes of nature were to be ob- 
served. Children were to learn to read and write and cypher as 
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thej learned to swiA, or to skate, or to play ball. The rule by 
which the thing was done was nothing ; the fact that it was done 
well was everything. As early as 1873 the committee had, in the 
report akeady quoted from, expressed the opinion that, " as now 
taught m our schools, English grammar is a singularly'' unprofitable 
branch of instruction." It was now immediately hustled out of 
them ; and the reader was sent after the grammar ; and the spell- 
ing-book after the reader; and the copy-book after the speller. 
Then the process of simplification began. Reading at sight, and 
writing ofF-hand were to constitute the basis of the new system. 
The faculty of doing either the one or the other of these could, 
however, be acquired only in one way, — by constant practice. 
Practice took time, and neither school daj's nor school hours were 
endless. Economy of time, therefore, was above all else neces- 
sary ; and economy of time was whoUy incompatible with multi- 
plicity of studies. Under the old sj'stem, everj-thing had been 
taught separately. The reading lesson, the writing lesson, the 
spelling lesson had, in regular order, followed the lesson in grammar, 
and in arithmetic, and in geography, and in history. Two after- 
noon half-hours a week, for instance, would be devoted to the 
copy-books, a blotted pile of which on the master's desk testified 
unmistakably to the inadequate results reached. The children 
then could glibl}'' tell what a peninsula was, but thej' did not know 
one when they lived on it ; they could stand up and spell in a 
spelling-bee, but put a pen in their hands and the havoc they made 
with orthography was wonderful. Seven studies have been enumer- 
ated ; all considered elementary. Instead of adding yet others 
to these, the direction of the committee was that they should 
be reduced to three, — "the three R's," — reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. 

The process by which this was to be brought about was simple 
enough. Reading and writing were to be regarded as elementary ; 
as such the}^ were to be taught in the primary schools. They 
were to be taught there also by incessant practice, book and 
pencil in hand ; and no scholar who could not read at sight and 
write with comparative ease could be considered ready for promo- 
tion. Then, in the grammar grades, concentration was reduced to 
a sj'stem. Instruction in reading, writing, grammar, spelling, and, 
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to a very considerable degree, in history and geography were com- 
bined in two exercises, — reading and writing. The old reader 
having disappeared, the teacher was at liberty to put in the hands 
of the class geographies, or histories, or magazine articles, and, 
having read them first, the scholars might write of them after- 
wards to show that they understood them. Their attention was 
thus secured, and the pen being continually in the hand, thej^ wrote 
as readily as they spoke, and spelling came with practice. Under 
this system the absurdity of ever having expected any adequate 
results from the old one became apparent. How even the poor re- 
sults which had been obtained, were obtained, was matter of surprise. 
To illustrate this, it is but necessary to revert to some of the other 
branches of education, and, realizing the method in which they are 
acquired, to then compare it with the methods adopted in the 
schools for imparting branches scarcely less difficult. Take, for 
instance, walking and talking again, the examples already re- 
ferred to. Every child acquires these perfectly ; he is wholly at 
home on his feet and talks with absolute facility. He acquires 
them thus perfectly by constant practice. He never in his life 
would learn to walk firmly or to talk fluently if he were shut up in 
a sitting posture, and, after being elaborately instructed in the 
principles of equilibrimn and articulation, were practised in actual 
walking and talking for half an hour a day each. Yet this was 
exactly what was done under the old system of the Quincy schools 
as respects reading and writing. The grammar and the copy-book 
effectuall}^ put a stop to all chance of facility in either ; for children 
are slow to learn, and the time given to the study of formulas is 
time lost in practice. 

In arithmetic no great changes or improvement in the methods 
of instruction as yet seem possible. The faculty of dealing readily 
with figures is given to some people and is withheld from others ; 
that with sufficient attention and labor almost any one can acquire 
a tolerable degree of proficiency with them is of course undeniable ; 
but that it can be acquired except by a strict regard to formulas 
patiently learned, is, at least, doubtful. As respects geography it 
is by no means so, and in no study has the new departure in the 
Quincy schools been more marked than in this. The old method 
all are familiar with, for there are few indeed who have ever been 
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into a regulation school who have not heard child after child gliblj 
chatter out the boundaries and capitals, and principal towns and 
rivers of States and nations, and enumerate the waters you would 
pass through and the ports you would make in a voyage from Boston 
to Calcutta, or New York to St. Petersburg. What it all amounted 
to is another matter. It approached terribly near the old rote 
methods. Go, to-day, into the Quincy schools and in a few moments 
two or three young children, standing about an earth board and 
handling a little heap of moistened clay, will shape out for you a 
continent, with its moimtains, rivers, depressions, and coast inden- 
tations, designating upon it the principal cities, and giving a gen- 
eral idea of its geographical peculiarities. I do not know whether, 
so far as utilit}" is concerned, the result obtained under this method 
is verj^ different from that obtained under the other. Geograph}' 
is not like reading, writii^g, or arithmetic. In the practical work 
of ordinary life a knowledge of it is an accomplishment rather than 
a thing of necessary daily use. But there is this difference between 
the two methods : the study imder the new method becomes full of 
life and interest ; while under the old it was as tedious and as much 
like arithmetic and grammar as it could be made. 

Such was the theory, and ob^iously in that its aim was thorough- 
ness, — which it sought to secure by attempting little, — it was a 
complete negation of the whole present common-school system, 
founded on a faith in the infinite capacity of children to know at an 
eai'ly age a little of ever3rthing. By its results only could this also 
be judged, and opinions seem to differ as to what is after all the end 
and aim of a common-school education. On this point, however, 
the Quincy committee had early defined their position. In their 
repoi-t of 1873 they had laid down utility as the one and only end 
which should always be kept in view. They had then said, — ' ' The 
studies pursued in our conunon-school course should be so pursued 
that the}" may result in something of direct use in the ordinary 
lives of New England men and women. '^ This being the object 
they had in \iew, the success or failure of their new departure was 
to be measured by what it actually accomplished in that way, and 
b}' nothing else. The faculty of easily writing an ordinary letter 
on a business topic, correctly spelled and properly expressed, is a 
valuable faculty to have of every-day utility. A knowledge of the 
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niles of granlmar may be useful to ciitics and scholars, but in the 
lives of ordinary men and women it can be regarded only as a use- 
less accomplishment. The complete expulsion of the grammar 
from the schools seemed to take away the breath of the old-time 
masters. It had been taught from the beginning ; it was a tradi- 
tion ; it could not be but in ordinary life there was utiUt}'^ in the 
study. 

<* Ah, but traditions, inventions, 

** (Said they, and made up a visage) 
" So many men with such various intentions 

** Down the past ages must know more than this age I 
" Leave the web all its dimensions I " 

But the web came down none the less. And what were the practi- 
cal results ? — When, after three years, a class brought up under the 
new system was put to the test, the examiner expressed a " doubt 
if one scholar in ten knew what a noun, a pronoun, or an adjective 
was, or could have parsed a sentence, or explained the difference 
between its subject and its predicate. They could, however, put 
their ideas into sentences on paper with correctness and facihty ; 
and, though they could not define what they were, they showed 
that they could use nouns, pronouns and adjectives, in writing, 
just as well as they could in speech." Out of 500 grammar-school 
children, taken promiscuously from all the schools, no less than 
400 showed results which were either excellent or satisfactory. 

That the scholars could read at sight, without bungling and 
stumbling over every unusual word the moment they left the 
familiar page of their Readers, — that they could write a simple letter 
without being painfully conscious of an unaccustomed labor, — 
these, though very considerable, were by no means the only or even 
the most noticeable results of the new departure. In the upper 
grammar as well as the lowest primary there was an entire change 
of spirit, and going to school was no longer what it had been. This 
was recognized by the parents quite as much as b}^ the teachers. 
Not only was there a marked improvement in attendance, but the 
attendance was cheerful. The "whining school-boy" was no 
longer seen " wending like snail unwillingly to school;" and, re- 
membering what had been, it was certainly most pleasant to go into 
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the rooms and feel the atmosphere of cheerfulness, activitj* and 
interest which prevaded them. Not that the children liked their 
vacations less, but they had ceased to dislike their school-rooms ; 
and to those who remember as vividly as most persons over thirty 
do, the wholly unattractive, not to say repulsive character both of 
the old-time school teaching and the old-time school discipline, this 
change is one for which those who enjoy the advantage of it may 
, well be grateful. 

The improvement of the schools under the new departiure, while 
freely admitted by teachers, parents and committee, was made even 
more clearly apparent by the general interest the experiment ex- 
cited, and the number of those from all parts who came to see for 
themselves what was being done. Before 1875 no visitor ever 
entered the schools of Quinc}', except some parent now and then, 
or an occasional acquaintance of a teacher. In 1878 the number 
of those coming to observe the new system, especially teachers and 
specialists in education, was so great that it threatened seriously 
to interfere with instruction, and the committee found themselves 
obliged to take measures towards regulating it. The teacher of 
the lowest primary of the Coddington, the school under my more 
particular charge, reported, for instance, 885 visitors during the 
five months, February to June, and 113 in April alone. 

But while the improvement was apparent enough, and did not 
need to be pointed out, the all-important questions remained, — At 
what money cost was it bought ? — If it involved a heavy addition to 
taxes, no matter how great the improvement, it was none the less a 
failure. The common-school system of Massachusetts was, in view 
of the committee, in very great danger of crushing the community 
it was meant to protect. The average annual cost of educating a 
child in Quincy had increased five-fold in thirty years, and the ex- 
perience of Quincy in this respect was not exceptional. It has 
already been suggested that there is such a thing as taxing a com- 
munity to death, and it is quite apparent that the recent ratio of 
increase in taxation for school purposes, will, if it goes on, soon 
afford in the case of Massachusetts a practical illustration of the 
process. The effort in Quincy had therefore been to so economize 
expenditure by better and more intelligent direction that the town 
should get in value received one hundred cents for each dollar spent, 
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instead of fifty or perhaps only forty cents as had before been the 
case. On this economical calculation the whole action of the com- 
mittee was based. The money question was kept steadily in view, 
and never for a moment did they allow the superintendent's zeal in 
his work to hide it. The whole thing was a failure unless at least 
twice the educacational results were obtained for the same money. 
On this point the figures of their annual reports told the whole 
story, and it was a plain and unmistakable story. In 1875, when 
the new departure was made, the annual cost of educating each 
child was $19.24 ; three years later, in 1878, it was $15.68. While 
the quality of the instruction given had been immeasurably im* 
proved, its cost had been reduced one-fifth. 

So far as the cost of educating children in the public schools is 
concerned, the computations of the State Board of Education in- 
clude apparently only the amounts appropriated by the various 
cities and towns for salaries of teachers and the heating and care 
of school-rooms, and the important and constantly growing item of 
incidentals is omitted from them. The basis is, however, pre- 
sumably the same in all cases, and, accepting it for the purposes of 
comparison, the accompanying table is not without interest. It 
covers through a period of twenty years the annual cost of pub- 
lic school education per scholar in Quincy and twentj'' of the 
principal cities and towns, selected -at haphazard, from all sections 
of the State. It will be noticed that not only throughout the whole 
period, but during the last three years of change, and in the year 
1878, of all the twenty-one cities and towns named, Quincy came 
most nearly to the average of the whole Commonwealth. Both in 
the earlier period, during which its schools were of the usual de- 
scription, and during the later period of their reform, the cost of 
educating each scholar in them was about 54 per cent, that of 
educating each scholar in the schools of BrookUne, Milton, Newton 
and Boston taken together. It is exactly 55 per cent, of it now. 
The simple question is, and it is a most interesting question not 
only for the other sixteen towns specified in the table but for the 
whole State, are the results arrived at in the schools of Brookline, 
Milton, Newton and Boston within a mere fraction of twice as 
good as those arrived at in the schools of Quincy? — Aie they any 
oetter at all? 
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The price paid by the citizens of Quincy is the average price paid 
throughout the Commonwealth. During sixteen years of instruc- 
tion of the ordinary badness it was a trifle more than the average ; 
during four years of exceptionally good instruction it has been a 
trifle less. The Quincy committee, therefore, now confidently claim 
that they have demonstrated the second, and, from a practical point 
of view, by far the most important of their two propositions. That 
a good common-school education could be had at some cost, no one 
ever doubted ; they claim that they have shown it could be had at 
a reasonable and average cost. Under other circumstances, also, 
they insist that a much better showing ought to be made ; for 
in Quincy the number of children in the several schools is not 
sufficiently large to admit of that perfect grading through which 
only the best educational results can be combined with the utmost 
economy. For example, in one school of that town the salary 
of the teacher alone averages $50 a year to each scholar taught, 
while if the school was full it would aveiage but $20. Taking 
results as they are, however, under conditions not peculiarly 
favorable to good BBsults, the conclusion of general interest to 
be drawn from all this is, as the Quincy committee submits, that 
the present average school appropriation of Massachusetts is 
ample to sustain the common schools of the State at the high- 
est point of excellence anywhere known to them. To do this, 
however, it must be intelligently applied and not ignorantly 
muddled away. Honesty and good intentions are not enough; 
some science is here necessary. At present, among other things, 
well-meaning stupidity, greediness of petty authority and jealousy 
of superior knowledge on the part of local school committees are 
proving terribly expensive luxuries to our towns. Studied in the 
light of the recent experience of Quincy, the statistics of the Board 
of Education show clearly enough that under a moderate computa- 
tion an annual waste of some two millions a year is now regularly 
going on in Massachusetts from the lack of a pervading and intel- 
ligent direction of expenditures for school purposes. A sufllciently 
good education, an incomparably better education than is now 
given, can and should be given at an annual cost not exceeding 
$17 per scholar at the utmost and including everything except new 
buildings, and no good reason exists why that amount should ever 
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or anjrwhere, except under some peculiar and temporary exigency, 
be exceeded. The community now spends the money, but fails to 
get its hundred cents of value returned for each doUar. 



In conclusion, whatever degree of success has marked the recent 
experience of Quincy, has been due to three concurring circum- 
stances ; — the town, by its action, retained a committee in oflSce 
long enough to enable it to mature and carry out an educational 
policy, — in fact to all intents and purposes it was a conmiission ; — 
that committee had a distinct idea of something necessary to be 
done, and of a method of doing it ; — and, finally, the assistance of 
a competent and intelligent executive oflScer was secured. This 
concurrence of circumstances is one not easy to be brought about, 
and if it is not brought about there is no remedy, — the community 
must pay at least twice what they are worth for its schools. For 
one only of these three conditions can any further public provis- 
ion be made ; that, however, is the most important of the three. It 
has already been referred to as the organization of the superintend- 
ency. In the State of Massachusetts alone, as the table facing 
page 46 shows, over four million dollars are now annually raised 
by taxation to be expended on the common school system. Of 
this large sum it has been suggested that one-half is inju- 
diciously expended. To say the least, no intelligent direction is 
given to it. It is exactly as if in cities and towns, mills or facto- 
ries were kept in operation for public purposes, but the care of 
them was entrusted to shifting committees chosen by popular vote. 
Just those mills and factories are indeed running ; but, instead of 
putting into them hemp,, or cotton, or iron to be worked up, we 
put in our children. The teaching of a human generation is such 
a very simple business that any one can direct it ! — The result is 
precisely the same as if a like policy were pursued in those indus- 
tries which pay the taxes which support the schools. If mills and 
founderies were run in this way, you would have very poor cloth and 
iron at a very high cost. So it is as respects the conmion school 
system, — only the hmnan intellect is a much more delicate raw ma- 
terial with which to deal than cotton or iron ore. The consequence is 
that very few persons, whose attention has not been particularly 
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called to the matter, have any idea what a wretched article of pub- 
lic education we in Massachusetts are now getting, in spite of the 
large sum we pay for it. So far as my observation enables me to 
judge, the old Commonwealth is in this matter living on its past 
reputation. 

Neither can any improvement in the present state of affairs be 
hoped for from the school conunittee as it now exists. In a per- 
manent point of view, indeed, the temporary presence of an active- 
minded, restless man upon a committee is more apt to work an in- 
jury than otherwise. He introduces his changes, and does not carry 
them out ; he rides his hobby for a year or two in school and com- 
mittee room, and then goes away leaving his hobby behind him. 
Teachers and scholars after he has gone, mount the hobby and go 
through the motions he has taught them, for a time, — but they are 
no better than any other motions ; just as a rut, after all, is a rut, 
and nothing else. Education is now a science, even common-school 
education. Only within the last thirty years, however, has it become 
so. Being a science, it must, like all other sciences, be carried for- 
ward by specialists, and not experimented on by amateurs. Indeed, 
the wise amateur is he who will recognize his own insuflficiency, and 
call in the assistance of the specialist. In our larger cities, and most 
noticeably so in the case of cities the size of Boston, the committee 
system is, therefore, wholly outgrown. It should long since have 
given way to the commission. Spasmodic, lumbering, changeable 
and incapable of that sustained effort necessary to carry out any 
enlightened policy, the school committee, once its work has out- 
grown it, invariably becomes a mere focus of intrigue. Progress 
through it cannot be said to be impossible ; but it is terribly slow, 
and even more costly than it is slow. Our people have a demo- 
cratic, and, perhaps, healthy prejudice against commissions ; but 
the}^ come to them at last. Though no one yet has uttered the 
word, it is probably not unsafe to predict that the next interest to 
be entrusted to them for development will be the conunon schools 
of our larger cities. 

As yet, however, in Massachusetts, so far as the common-school 
s} stem is concerned, specialists in education do not, as a class, exist. 
Individuals there are fuUy qualified for the work, men of observant 
character who have reflected much on their own experience and 
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y are self-trained; but the science of training and developing the 
human mind through a careful study of its laws is not as yet recog- 
nized here as a science at all. It is looked upon as a business or a 
knack, something to be acquired by practice or picked up by obser- 
vation. Young men are elaborately trained in schools of theologj^ 
of law, of medicine, and of science ; but teaching itself is as }'et 
looked down upon by educationalists as something too ludicrousl}^ 
simple to call for any special preparation. Any one can understand 
the development of the human intellect ! — The normal schools are 
consequently looked to to supply the want, if, indeed there is a 
want. This, however, is not the mission of the normal schools 
Their field of usefulness — and it is a very large field — is on a 
wlioll}^ different plane. They supply teachers, and thej^ have their 
hands full in doing that. The teacher, however, even the suc- 
cessful teacher, does not need to have the enlarging influence of an 
entire liberal education. The superintendent does need it. From 
the necessity of the case, also, the professional teacher of the 
common school, especially the coimtry common school, must be 
a person contented with the smaller prizes of life. You cannot 
have forty professors, or persons qualified to be professors, to 
teach theh- A B C*s or " the three R's" to the 1,600 children of a 
country town. It is possible, however, to have one professor, or at 
least a part of one professor, to direct and infuse with his spirit 
the others. But before he can direct or infuse others with his spirit, 
this man must himself have a spirit. In other words, he must have 
acquired the principles of his science in the same way that physi- 
cians, and lawyers, and clergymen acquire those of their sciences. 
Until some public provision exists for this, every attempt at an 
organized superintendency will only result, as those attempts 
hitherto haver esulted, in a dangerously large percentage of fail- 
ures, bringing discredit on the system. Yet what is there which 
does not fail when entrusted to incompetent hands ? — Is it a cam- 
paign, or a ship, or a business, or a household, or a college? 

In this matter our institutions of higher education would seem 
to owe a debt of recognition to the cause of general education 
which they have been somewhat slow to recognize. There is a 
missing linlc here, and, in what should be an American specialty, 
we seem to be behind o^her countries. The apparent attitude as 
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yet taken by our universities towards our common schools is, 
either that those who direct and develop the latter must, like poets, 
be born and cannot even be improved, or that any one is equal to 
so simple a work. Certainly, training their graduates for every 
other path in life, they make no effort to train them for this. And 
yet, taking into view the vast field of our common-school sj'stem and 
its intimate connection with the mass of the people, it would not be 
easy to conceive any position in which a competent teacher, a man 
believing in his mission, could exercise a wider and larger influence 
over the future of this country, than in the chair of pedagogy' of the 
past graduate course of one of our great universities. He would 
teach the teachers. It is encouraging to find, also, that an apprecia- 
tion of this fact, — of the fact that our institutions of higher learning 
owe something to the cause of general education, begins to find 
acceptance. To the University of Michigan belongs, in this case, 
the honor of the lead, through the recent establishment a,s part of 
its course of a chair of the Art of Education. Unquestionably the 
example will speedily be followed elsewhere, and a spuit of scientific 
instruction will thus be generally diffused. ^ 

The common schools are the one thing in regard to which there 
is no division of opinion in America. The people of the country 
cling to them and lavish appropriations upon them in the firm 
belief that they are the ark of the national salvation. In Mas- 
sachusetts one-fifth of the entire amount raised by taxation is 
expended on them. That under these circumstances they should 
be no better than the}^ now are is a significant fact, meriting more 
than a passing notice. They are not what they should be, — indeed 
they are very far from it. Any practical experience which throws 
light on the causes of their deficiency is, therefore, of value ; any 
intelligent experiment made with a view to remedying that defi- 
ciency cannot be unworthy of attention ; what is true of one is 
probably not untrue of all ; — and it is a wide-spread public want, — 
this pressing need of intelligent direction concentrating the costly; 
and misdirected efforts to a given end, and inspiring them with a 
consciousness of progress, — this advantage of a trained superin- 
tendency, which more than all or anything else has been illus- 
trated in the recent common-school experience of Quincy. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SUPERINTENDENOY. 



A Paper read before the National Educational Association 

AT Chautauqua, N.Y., July 14, 1880. 

An educational document has recentl}'^ been published in Massa- 
chusetts to which I think I am quite justified in applying the term 
unique. I refer to the reporf of Mr. George A. Walton on the 
common schools of Norfolk County. This report is unique, from 
the fact that it lays before us, not inferences and conclusions, but 
a mass of raw material; — it shows exactl}'^ what those of our 
common schools examined by him do, and how they do it. This 
is done through a series of lithographic reproductions of the writ- 
ten exercises handed in by the children ; and we of Massachusetts 
are thus enabled to judge for ourselves of the quality and value of 
the article which is being supplied by that educational mill which 
costs us so much, and upon which we are wont not a little to plume 
ourselves. 

I would very much like to place a copy of this report of Mr. 
Walton's in the hands of every one who now hears, or who may 
hereafter read, what I am about to say, inasmuch as it is the basis 
and the justification of my argument. Heretofore when, once or 
twice, I have availed myself of invitations to address gatherings of 
teachers, or those engaged in educational work, I have been so un- 
fortunate as to incur a good deal of hostile remark on account of 
my somewhat sharp criticisms of the existing common-school sj's- 
tem and its results. It has been insisted that I indulged in these 
criticisms on a very limited and incorrect basis of information. It 
has further been insisted, not without feeling, that in saying what 
I did I gave wholly wrong impressions as to the real state of the 
facts ; that I ignored the work which for j-ears had been quietly 
going on ; that my field of observation was narrow and singularly 
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exceptional ; and that, if I would but go here or there, to this town 
or to that cit}^, I would find a condition of affairs existing which 
would make me very much ashamed of all that T had said. 

I have alwa3^s spoken, too, on these educational topics, and I 
speak on them now, confessedly as a laj-man. My own work has 
been in other fields, and I have trespassed on this one almost as it 
were by accident, in the hurried performance of those smaller civic 
duties to which every man is liable to be called. In addressing 
professional educationists [ have, therefore, simpl}^ had it in my 
mind to tell them, as plainly and directly as I could, how what the}' 
were doing, — their methods and their results, — struck an out- 
sider. How it all impressed one who looked at it in a common- 
sense way ; — one who, without claiming to have any special 
knowledge of teaching as a science, had yet himself been 
through their 'educational mill, and since then come in various 
waj's in frequent and tolerably hard contact with the experience 
of actual life. 

The criticisms called forth by what I have ventured in this way to 
Shy have, however, led me of late years to take a closer view of the 
subject. I wished verj^ milch to find out whether it was indeed true 
that my narrow field of personal observation was very exceptional 
in its cliaracter, and that by going anywhere else I would find re- 
sults so very different. Not having time to satisfy myself on these 
points by personal observation, I have been very glad to have one 
so infinitely more competent as Mr. Walton to relieve me of the 
task. He h'as done it most thoroughly and effectually, and in a 
way which seems to me to leave no loop-hole for escape ; — and, 
as I have already said, it is of the results, — the actual facts, — 
he thus spreads before us that I propose to speak. In the first 
place, then, what are those facts? — and, in the second place, what 
conclusions are we to draw from them ? 

In themselves, the facts seem to me suflSciently startling. The 
Secretary of the State Board of Education certainly did not over- 
state the case when in his recent annual report he said that they 
were " not altogether fiattering to the pride of a Massachusetts citi- 
zen." The\^ certainly are not, if we accept as just, and I think we 
must so accept them, the following editorial comments which ap- 
peared in the Chicago '* Times," in its issue of March 22d, last : — 
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** The examinations were, in the first place, of the simplest and most prac- 
tical character. There was no nonsense about them. They had but one 
object — to see if, in the common schools, the children were taught to read, 
write, and cipher. They did not touch the higher branches or the refinements 
of education : they were confined to its hard, practical results. ... As 
a result, it is not too much to say that there is not a single utterly exploded 
method of teaching children to read, write, and cipher which was not found 
flourishing in full vigor within ten miles of Boston State House. The show- 
ing made by some of the towns was excellent, and of them we shall speak 
presently. In the case of others, and of many others, it is evident from what 
Mr. Walton says, and still more evident from what he intimates, that the 
scholars of fourteen years of age did not know how to read, to write, or to 
cipher. They could, it is true, repeat the pieces in their school readers, and 
parse and spell in classes, and rattle off rules in grammar and arithmetic, not 
one word of which they understood ; but if they were called upon to write the 
shortest of letters or the simplest of compositions, or to go through the plain- 
est arithmetical combinations, their failure was complete. T^^^y 1^^^> i" ^'^ct, 
been taught what to them were conundrums without end ; but the idea that the 
teaching was to be of any practical use in the lives of those children when 
they grew to be American men and women formed no part of the system, and evi- 
dently had never entered into the heads of the instructors. Take writing, for in- 
stance. As Mr. Walton intimates, to be able to write an ordinary letter of the 
simplest description is in life not a wholly unuseful accomplishment. Ho further 
tells us that in Norfolk County, Massachusetts, ' writing in many schools is 
limited to what is done in the copy books,* while * far too much reliance is 
placed on oral spelling.' The children taught in these exploded ways were 
then called upon to write the simplest of letters, and the results, so far as they 
are given, were even more fearful than they were wonderful. In some of the 
schools the teachers objected to submitting their scholars to so severe a test, 
while in others it was found that * the pupils were wholly unused to the exer- 
cise of letter or composition writing ; in some, in fact, could neither write nor 
make the printing letters.* In yet others, the scholars, * after the materials 
were placed in their hands and the directions were given, sat in apparent amaze- 
ment, as if the most unreasonable demand had been made upon them ; to 
some, indeed, the directions were at first incomprehensible, and had to be many 
times repeated. Nor was this condition limited to the lower grade of pupils. 
Some, even of the grammar grade, after dipping their pens in ink, had nothing 
to write, and finally returned the paper as blank as when it was given them. 
Very many of both- grades gave evidence that they had never been taught even 
the mechanical part of any written exercise.' And all that within twenty 
miles of Harvard college, and in the wealthiest portion of New England ! 
Then, when the letters and compositions were brought in, the ingenuity in bad 
spelling seems simply incredible. Unless the different misspellings of the 
w:ord ' scholar,* for instance, were given, as in this volume they are, who would 
believe that they would be some 230 in number? Then, again. Go different 
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spellings are enumerated of the word * depot * ; 108 of the common word 
* whose,* and 68 of * which.* * Out of 1122 pupils who used the adverb * too * 
in the narratives, 859, or nearly 77 per cent, of the whole, spell the word in- 
correctly.* Then on pages 218-9 and 246-8 of the report we are given fac- 
simile lithographs of these letters and compositions, showing their average 
excellence in certain of the towns, and anything worse it would be hard to 
conceive. Language fails to do justice to them ; they only can do it to them- 
selves.** 

As I have already intimated, this does not seem to me to be an 
overstatement of the case, so far as Norfolk County is concerned. 
I will further add that from facts within my knowledge I am led to 
believe that the schools of that county are not, as Mr. Walton 
says, " neither better nor worse than similar schools in other parts 
of our State," but that, on the contrary, they are distinctly among 
the better of those schools. Norfolk is no poor fishing or agricul- 
tural count3\ On the contrary, lying immediately south of Boston 
and adjoining the city limits, it contains a number of the more 
wealthy suburban towns, and, upon the average, more money is 
annually spent on each child in its schools than is spent in any 
other county in the State with a single exception. That there are 
rural towns, and a rural population in them, in the count}^ is. true. 
There are also in it two of the three most extravagant towns to their 
schools in the entire State. Norfolk County, therefore, as a whole, 
more than fairly represents in this matter the whole of Massa- 
chusetts ; and, in publishing for general distribution a special edi- 
tion of Mr. Walton's report, the committee of the Norfolk County 
School Association go yet further than this, and clearl}' intimate 
their belief that, if subjected to similar practical tests, the schools 
of no other section of the country would show any better average 
results. As I have already said, I am alwa^'s told that this is 
not the case, — that an ideal condition of affairs exists, if not in 
the next count}', then surely in some neighboring State. I can 
only say that I have as yet seen no evidence of it. That there arc 
cities and towns which have been exceptionally fortunate in having 
intelligent direction, and through it have secured an excellent sys- 
tem of schools, no one would den3\ Speaking generally, however, 
— taking one district as a whole with another, — what evidence I 
have seen leads me to believe that the highly unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of affairs which has been found to exist in Massachusetts would, 
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under similar tests, be found to exist pretty much everywhere 
else. 

The question then naturally recurs, — Why is this so? It cer- 
tainly is not so because the proper apparatus is not supplied, or a 
sufficiency of money spent on it. In Massachusetts our common 
schools alone, as now conducted, cost us some $4,000,000 a 3'ear. 
There is then a whole sj'stem of Normal Schools to train teachers 
for the common schools. In fact, as is well known, instead of being 
behindhand in this matter, Massachusetts is rather famous as a 
nursery of teachers, who are looked upon as one of the staple prod- 
ucts of the State. The results shown in the Walton report are 
not due then to want of money, or natural aptitude, or suitable ap- 
paratus. To what are they due? Mr. Walton sa^'s that his 
" examinations clearly indicate that more depends upon the super- 
vision of the schools than upon all other causes combined ; " and the 
Secretary of the State Board in his accompanying report very 
distinctly intimates that the one thing in his opinion needful for 
the Massachusetts common schools is a good S3"stem of county 
supervision. 

In this conclusion I wholly concur. But the question 3^et re- 
mains, — What is " a good system of county supervision " ? — and 
are there in Massachusetts the materials now at hand, and the or- 
ganization out of which to create it ? That we could now organize 
there a system of supervision, — a new machinery of old school 
superintendencies, — quite as good as is to be found anywhere else, 
at least in this country-, I do not for an instant question. Is that, 
however, all that the occasion calls for? I think not. Unless I 
great!}' misapprehend the signs of the times, something very differ- 
ent is needed. And if it should so appear, and we do not at least 
make an effort towards realizing that something, we will show our- 
selves unequal to the occasion. What is needed is, I think, nothing 
less than the systematic development and organization of a new 
phase of the common-school superintendency. This is implied in 
Mr. Dickinson's " good s^'stem of county supervision." 

To make clear, however, what I mean by the development of a 
new phase of the superintendenc}', — to satisfj^ you that this ex- 
pression represents a distinct idea in my own mind, and is not a 
mere sounding form of words, it is necessary for me to indulge in 
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something of a retrospect. We have of late years heard a great deal 
about evolution, — a new word to describe a familiar process. 
Evolution, as everj'^ one knows, is the tendency of things to pass 
from lower and simpler to higher and more complex forms of or- 
ganization ; and I now propose to speak of the evolutions of the 
superintendenc}'. In doing this, I fear I cannot avoid saying things 
which many of those who listen to me, — men wiio have done good 
and honest work in their lives, — men who have been the pioneers 
of the coming time, will not like to hear. It is not pleasant to feel 
one's self classed as of a bygone period, — to have it plainly intimated 
that your work ma^^ have been, — nay ! was, — good and necessar}' 
in its day and place ; but that now it is done, and that the time 
has come for you to make room for something better. Yet, except 
in Art and in Poetry, this, I take it, is the fate common to all 
workers. As we build our lives into the great edifice of the higher 
civilization, we do not, when all is said and done, rank in the scale 
of the infinite much higher than the coral insect ; and we cannot all 
work on frieze or cornice. The great majority of us must perforce 
put our labor into the foundations and* the inner walls, where it will 
forever be out of sight. It is none the less all there, however, and 
foundation walls are not without their uses. From architect to hod- 
carrier, all the workers are present in the grand whole. Fully be- 
lieving this, — believing it in m}^ own case and m}^ own calling as 
fully as I believe it in your case and your calling, — I have not 
deemed it worth while to refrain from sajing exactly what I think 
for fear of hurting some one's feelings. 

I hold, then, that the common-school superintendency has with us 
passed through two distinct phases of development, and is now on 
the threshold of a third. The two phases it has passed through were 
preliminar}' ; that upon which it is now entering will prove final. 
I would designate the two phases of the past as the first, or mate- 
rial, and the intermediate, or pseudo-intellectual phase ; — the 
coming phase I shall call the scientific. I shall endeavor to de- 
scribe each phase in the plainest and most direct language I can 
command. 

Naturall}', the material was the earliest stage. The crying need 
of the common school thirty and forty years ago was a material 
one, and the possibilities of the situation were not appreciated. The 
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school-bouse, the window, the out-house, the desk, the map, the slate, 
and the text-book all stood in pressing need of intelligent reform- 
ing. The low, dark, ill-ventilated, dirty room, with its long rows 
of benches and continuous desks, hacked and disfigured by the 
jack-knives of successive generations, had slowly to give place to 
something better. One thing at a time, and this was the first work 
of the superin tendency. It was a necessary, rather than a great 
work. The oflSce, also, was a new one, and those who filled it were 
in no wa}^ specially trained for it. The}^ were looked upon with 
suspicion by the school committees, and there was a general dis- 
position to make them as nearly as possible mere purchasing agents, 
and superintendents of — repairs. Perhaps the two great monu- 
ments of this earlier period are the four-square school-house and the 
separate desk. They are good monuments, too. But it is not 
necessary to spend much time over this earlier phase. It speaks for 
itself. Even those solel}'^ identified with it will not claim tliat its 
work was more than preliminary. Cleanliness, however, is next to 
godliness ; and those who introduced cleanliness, light, and order 
into that singularly unattractive, not to say nasty, edifice, the old 
public school-house, certainly deserve to be held in a recollection 
both lasting and fragrant. 

The material requirements of the schools being in a measure 
provided for, the next work naturally enough related to education 
proper. I have designated this second period as the pseudo- 
intellectual, because, in its broad features and general results, so 
far as they have come within my range of observation, it would 
seem to cover a time during which an intellectual subject was 
mechanically dealt with. It is not yet over, and the workers in it 
are still upon the stage. To me, viewing the whole process from 
the outside, it is not easy to speak of it or of them with more than 
qualified admiration. So far as organization was concerned, the 
work was most thoroughly done. It was, too, not only a necessary 
work, but one of great magnitude. It called into play, however, 
exactly those qualities which the American people possess in higher 
degree than an}' others, — the qualities which constitute the essence 
of their political capacit}'. As every one knows, if two Americans 
meet together for the transaction of business they instinctivel}^ as it 
were, organize ; — one of them is appointed chairman and the other 
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secretary, and they make a record of their proceedings. So in pol- 
itics we have the caucus and the part}'. When a great domestic 
war bursts upon us after half a centurj^ of peace, we organize our 
armies and victory with a rapidity which other nations are at a loss 
to understand. We hold a world's fair, and the whole country 
crowds to it without confusion, as if bj^ one impulse. The import- 
ance of this instinctive organizing fticulty cannot be over-estimated. 
It means empire. It also means, however, the constant tendency' 
towards the uniform and the mechanical, — to what is known in 
politics as " the machine." 

** The mdividual withers and the world is more and more." 

We carry this so far that we sometimes organize for the mere 
sake of the organization, with little regard to the spirit which 
inspires it ; — if, indeed, we stop to ask whether there is an}' spirit' 
or inspiration at all about it. So, during the period to which I am 
now referring, we organized our common-school education to meet 
the tide of immigration and the outward flow of population, and 
those having the work in charge did it, from a mechanical point of 
view, with energy and skill. No one can more fully than I appre- 
ciate either the maojnitude of the task involved or the thoroughness 
with which it was done. My admiration of it is, however, limited 
to its mechanical aspects. In its spirit and methods this period, 
on the other hand, seems to me to have been essentially empirical. 
There was very little that deserved to be called scientific about it. 
The subject-matter with which it had to deal was the training in a 
purely educational way of vast aggregates of human minds. Ap- 
proaching this work in an organizing instead of a scientific spirit, 
the impossible, as might have been foreseen, was attempted. Tlie 
indefinite multiplication of things to be taught became the fashion 
of the day, with little or no regard to the laws of mental develop- 
ment. This went on, until the following is, for instance, the list 
of studies prescribed b}^ statute to be taught in all the high schools 
of Massachusetts : — orthography, reading, writing, English gram- 
mar, geography, arithmetic, drawing, the history of the United 
States, and good behavior ; algebra, vocal music, agriculture, 
ph3'siolog3^, and h3'giene ; general histor}^, book-keeping, survej'ing, 
geometr}', natural philosophy, chemistrj', botanj^, the civil polit}^ of 
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this Common wealth and of the United States, and the Latin 
language ; the Greek and French languages, astronomy, geology, 
rhetoric, logic, intellectual and moral philosoph}'^, and political 
economy. 

The children graduating from our high schools may, perhaps, 
average sixteen years of age. It is supposed that they there com- 
plete their education, — a good English education, as it is termed. 
Ever}' observant parent has more or less of an idea what a child is 
at sixteen, and how far the process of mental development has gone. 
It is not far. And then we read this list of studies as it stands 
to-day incorporated into the statute-book of Massachusetts, a 
monument of pedagogic incapacit}^ ! Rather, perhaps, the self- 
composed epitaph of organization and mechanism run mad. 

With the common schools it fared no better than with the high. 
The same spirit of unreflecting diffusion, — attempting a great deal, 
accomplishing nothing thoroughl}^ — pervaded them also. The frit- 
tering of precious 3'ears in the vain effort to give little children, in 
purely mechanical ways, a smattering of all knowledge, became the 
order of the da}', until it naturally resulted in the hands of a class 
of good, unimaginative, and routine superintendents, in what may 
perhaps best be described as the drill-sergeant stage in education, 
or the school corapan3'-front. Not that T would by any means be 
thought to imply that throughout this, as all other periods, man}' 
excellent individual results were not reached by means, or in spite, 
of what I cannot but regard as irrational and mistaken theories 
and false systems. It is quite unnecessary to say that this always 
has been and always will be the case. A born workman will 
produce good work no matter how poor his tools or bad his train- 
ing. So a natural teacher will teach, and teach successfully, no 
matter how false the methods he may use. Even in the old, old 
days, when the grammar of the Latin language, with its propria 
quae maribus^ was flogged into little boys in the original tongue, 
there were teachers who produced great scholars. No one, how- 
ever, to-day would defend their methods, though then they were, 
ex cathedrct, pronounced the best and only correct methods. With- 
out, therefore, at all detracting from the good results accomplished 
by individuals, I now refer to the drift and general tendency 
of the recent and intermediate period, — the presence in it of the 
mechanical and the absence of the intellectual. 
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Whether you recognize any verisimilitude in the picture I have 
drawn, or not, 3'ou all at least know to what I refer. I Most of you, 
indeed, cannot but have been part and parcel of one of those huge, 
mechanical, educational machines, or mills, as they might more 
properl}^ be called. They are, I believe, peculiar to our own time 
and country, and are so organized as to combine as nearly as 
possible the principal characteristics of the cotton-mill and the 
railroad with those of the model state's prison. The school com- 
mittee is the board of directors; while the superintendent — the 
chief executive officer — sits in his central office with the time- 
table, which he calls a programme, before him, by which one hour 
twice a week is allotted to this study, and half an hour three times 
a week to that, and twenty hours a term to a third ; and at such a 
time one class will be at this point and the other class at that, the 
whole moving with military precision to a given destination at a 
specified date./ He can at any given moment tell you exactly 
where any squad, or class as he would term it, is, and what it 
ought, at least, to be then doing. Mechanical methods could not be 
carried further. The organization is perfect. The machine works 
almost with the precision of clock-work. It is, however, company- 
front all the time. From one point of view children are regarded 
as automatons ; from another, as india-rubber bags ; from a 
third, as so much raw material. They must move in step and 
exactly alike ; they must receive the same mental nutriment in 
equal quantities and at fixed times : — assimilation is whollj'^ imma- 
terial, but the motions must be gone through with. Finally, as 
raw material, they are emptied in at the primaries and marched 
out at the grammar grades ; — and it is well ! / 

This has seemed to me the very general, — in fact the inevi- 
table result, on the large scale, of the system of superintendency 
in vogue during the last twenty-five years. I also believe that, as a 
phase of development, it was a natural and necessary one. It had 
to be passed through, though it immediately resulted in several 
undesirable things. In the first place, so far as the child was 
concerned, the imitative or memorizing faculties onlj- were culti- 
vated, and little or no attention was paid to the thinking or 
reflective powers. Indeed, it may almost be said that a child of any 
originality, or with individual characteristics, was looked upon as 
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wholly out of place in a public school. The ideal, under the sys- 
tem, was masses of children, designated from usage bj^ names 
instead of more conveniently' b}^ numbers, who learned certain rules 
by heart and applied them with mechanical promptitude and cor- 
rectness. Any deviation from this semi-military method was 
sternlj' repressed as a breach of correct discipline. Starting from 
this point, the course of so-called educational development up to a 
recent period has been natural, logical, and common-place. 
There have been just three steps to it — memorizing, examinations, 
programmes ; the two last the latest educational hobbies, built upon 
the traditional foundation of the first. The process through which 
these led from one on to the next, is obvious enough. In the first 
place, time out of mind all knowledge was, education all}' speaking, 
looked upon as a vast accumulation of facts, rules, and definitions, 
and the grand aim and object of teaching was to impart as many 
as possible of these to the youthful mind. The waj- to impart was 
to cause them to be laboriously committed to memor}-. Thus, the 
teacher sat in his chair, a sort of lone fisherman on the shore of 
the great ocean of things known, and he hooked up out of it, now 
a rule, and now a fact, and then again a definition, and he gave 
them to the children, and saw that they swallowed them, whether 
they liked them or not, and whether the}'- were nourished by them 
or not. But in process of time it became apparent to the more 
observing that the knowledge thus imparted was not retained, and 
the examination was then devised as a means of assuring the 
purveyor of knowledge that the facts, rules, and definitions 
imparted were held, so to speak, on the intellectual stomach for 
at least a reasonable period. The examination, however, as it was 
organized, and gradually ramified into a full3^-developed whole, 
almost necessarily called the programme into existence. The world 
of knowledge was too large, — there were too many facts and rules 
and definitions for the teacher, as well as for the taught, and so, 
for the protection of the former, it became necessar}- to stake out 
from the wide domain, by certain metes and bounds, the districts 
within which he was to search for the hidden treasures. Anything 
obtained, or to be obtained, outside was not to count. The pro- 
gramme was thus a relief to the teacher, clearly marking as it did 
the limits within which the cramming process was to be carried on. 
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It made his work possible. The development of the system was 
then complete. 

Under these circumstances, — education being reduced to little 
more than a mechanical process of cramming, with periodical nerve 
trials to ascertain the degree of retention, — the average child not 
unnaturally felt towards his school, and what was there required 
of him, very much as a learned dog or monkey may be supposed to 
feel towards his task-master. Accordingly the sickening dislike of 
school, and of things taught at school, is with the majority of those 
emancipated from it the strongest association connected with early 
life. It is, I know, very decidedly so in my own case. To this, day 
I never pass through the street in Boston in which stands the pub- 
lic school-house to which I went as a bo}', without experiencing a 
recurrence of the prison chill. To m^' great delight I understand 
it is at last about to be torn down. 

If, however, the influence of this system on the children was 
bad, on the instructors and superintendent it was much worse. 
Every i^eriod of purely mechanical organization is sure in those at 
the head of affairs to result in a condition of intense self-satisfac- 
tion and contentment. It makes verj' little difference whether it is 
in art, or in literature, or in science, or in the army. It is natural 
enough, too, that this should be so, for mechanical excellence is, 
comparatively speaking, always easy of attainment, and, once it is 
attained, it is in its way perfection ; there is in that direction 
nothing beyond. Accordingly the self-sufficiency of the Eastern edu- 
cationists, as a class, — their satisfaction and thorough contentment, 
both with themselves and with the situation, — was, up to a quite 
recent period, moat discouraging. Recurring to the impetus given 
to the system forty years ago by Horace Mann, they could not get 
rid of the idea that they were themselves reformers : — and as such 
they were not idle. Their activity, however, expended itself in one 
direction, — the mechanical, — and they organized and developed 
until, as I have endeavored to show, the examination was super- 
added as a test-gauge to the infinite multiplicit}' of studies, and the 
programme meted out the limits of examinations, and percentages 
were developed : and so the art of absolutely' useless cramming was 
carried to perfection, and became the great end and aim of all 
teaching. 
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The work of organization being completed, the mechanical in 
studies was, in short, overdone. Under these circumstances, it re- 
quired no prophet to foresee that a reaction was at hand. Educa- 
tional thought was sure to take a new direction. The first indica- 
tions of this appeared quite a number of 3'ears ago, but it is onl}' 
of late that the movement has assumed a more definite shape and 
is finding clearer expression. This reaction is founded on \Qxy 
deep principles. Its direction is awa}' from mechanism and towards 
science. Indeed the cardinal principle of this " New Depart- 
ure," if it may so be designated, is that there is just as much a 
science in developing the more ordinary faculties of the human 
mind, as there is in raising crops or extracting minerals from the 
earth. There is an easy, natural, and attractive way of training the 
intellect, as there is of training the body, if yoxiT philosoph}' could 
but find it out. It is not the way to find it out, however, to analyze 
the thing to be taught, — dividing and defining, and taking to 
pieces and putting together. On the contrary, the work must begin 
at the other end. The operation of the child's mind, — the natural 
processes of growth and assimilation which go on in it, — its in- 
herent methods of development and acquisition, must be long and 
patiently studied. \ The superintendent of the future is thus a 
Baconian in his philosoph}'. He rejects at once all mechanism, all 
tradition, all a priori theories, all military methods. He has re- 
course to a slow, patient process of induction. He treats the child's 
mind as a living, growing thing ; not as a plastic mass. It is an 
organism which assimilates ; not so much raw material to which 
any desired shape can be given. His first business, therefore, is to 
study its processes of assimilation, and to follow them ; — not, as 
heretofore, to invent a system, and make the scholar fit himself to it 
as best he ma3\ Then presently we have, as the fruit of this, the 
word-method of teaching to read, in place of the preposterous, 
though time-honored, alphabetical method. The instructor had be- 
gun at the other end. Instead of studying philology, and treatises 
upon the elementary' instruction thereof, he had taken to watching 
the infant in its mother's arms and at play. He saw it learn to 
speak and to walk, and anal3'zed the processes through which it 
did it. Then he follows the school-boy out to the ball-ground and 
the skating-pond. / Wherever he goes he notices one thing, that at 
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every age, from infancy to manhood, the child is continually learn- 
ing to do with infinite ease and skill things most diflScult to do, — 
things which he himself would in vain attempt. If he questions 
that fact, he has but carefully to study the principles of equilibrium 
and momentum, and then, having thoroughly mastered them and got 
them at his tongue's end, let him go upon the ice and try to follow 
some boy through a little fancy skating. He has taught the boy 
the rules of grammar and then called upon him to write the English 
language ; — why is it that he, having taught himself each principle 
of speed and balance involved, cannot now slide off on the outer 
edge? To skate is as difficult as to write, — it is probably more 
difficult. Yet, in spite of hard teaching in the one case, and no 
teaching in the other, the boy can skate beautifully, and he cannot 
wnte his native tongue at all. So the superintendent of the future 
learns a lesson on the skating-pond, and goes home from it with a 
new conception of the little value of formulas and more faith in 
practice. Thus it is in everything. The processes he applies to 
the child he finds that he cannot get any results from when he ap- 
plies them to himself. Take base-ball, for instance. He teaches the 
child to write by putting it in a certain position with a pen in its 
hand, and causing it to imitate with up and down strokes a printed 
legend at the head of the page of a copy-book ; — this is done 
three half hours a week. Then he himself studies the rules of 
base-ball, and takes a bat in his hand and imitates blows and runs 
imaginary bounds, and keeps it up painfully and conscientiously — 
as a good boy writes — three half hours a week for the entire term. 
And at the end of the term he can no more play base-ball than the 
bo}^ can write. Then he turns to the examination papers of the 
Norfolk County schools in Mr. Walton's report, and no longer asks 
himself — Why is this so? It is all clear to him now. He has 
been expecting of little children what he could not do himself. So 
he goes back to the beginning, and, before he undertakes to teach, 
sits humbly down, a grown man, at Nature's knee and patiently 
cons the alphabet of her methods. 

The scientific superintendenc}' is, however, as yet in its first in- 
fancy. It is wholly unorganized. How completely it is in its 
infancy, — how wholly it lacks organization, — becomes very appar- 
ent when the single indisputable fact is stated that in this country 
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y/ the development of the average human mind in masses is not recog- 
nized by our highest institutions of learning as a scientific study at 
all. They pay no attention to it; — make no provision for it. 
They have medical schools devoted to the study of man's body ; — 
they have dental schools devoted to the study of his teeth : — but 
any one who isn't a fool, the learned doctors tell us, can train the 
child's mind ! All there is to know on that subject can be told in 
half an hour, and learned by practice at an older teacher's side in 
a few weeks ! Is not this curious ? That it is a fact is indispu- 
table. There is a science of law, and schools and professors to 
teach it. There is a science of agriculture, and colleges devoted 
to its study. There is a science of mining, and institutes of technol- 
ogy in which it is taught. It is even claimed that there is a science, 
as well as a profession, of divinity. But when it comes to the edu- 
cational development of those who are to constitute the future State, 
though we spend millions on millions upon it, the universities turn 
their heads away and class them as something less than the grass 
of the field. They grade the child's mind as lower than its teeth. 
They assume that any callow youth, fresh from his graduate course 
and with the ink hardly dry on his degree, is quite competent to 
train the first, though not to take care of the last. We thus turn 
over our children to those whom we would never dream of intrust- 
ing with our potato patch. 

Such a denial in a republic of a science of general as distinguished 
from higher education assuredly merits to be classed as one of the 
inexplicable facts of the day. To it, and to it alone, may be 
attributed the long continuance of the company-front and time- 
table phase of the superin tendency , — the slowness with which the 
scientific is made in our common-school methods to supersede the 
mechanical and automatic. Accordingl}', we have the results we 
have ; and, I am sorry to say, that in spite of all local and dis- 
connected strivings after better things, the condition of affairs 
found by Mr. Walton in Norfolk County, is likely to continue to 
be found there, as well as pretty much everywhere else, by whoever 
chooses to look, until the whole subject is approached in a new spirit 
and from a new direction. The old ex cathedr^ utterances must 
be disregarded, and all faith in prescriptive ways abandoned ; 
while, in place thereof, the existence of a new field of scientific 
inquiry must be recognized. 
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Coming directly from Norfolk County, therefore, — having for 
years been cognizant of and to the best of my abilit}' dealing with 
the very condition of affairs wliich Mr. Walton describes, — I can- 
not look for the remedy for it through any supervision which 
means simply more mechanical methods, more company-fronts, 
more time-tables. We want supervision badly enough, but not 
that supervision ; and where any other kind of supervision is at 
present to come from in the degree and volume required, it is some- 
what difficult to see. It is certainly not the province of the Nor- 
mal schools to supply it.. They educate teachers, it is true, but the 
work in hand is something more than direct teaching ; — it is the 
philosophy of teaching. It is a distinctly higher walk of the profes- 
sion. It accordingly implies in those who devote themselves to it 
a preceding groundwork of general education not required in the 
pupils of our Normal schools. It is in fact a legitimate portion of 
university training, which alwajs supposes the groundwork of an 
undergraduate course. 

Here, however, we come in direct contact with a traditional feel- 
ing; — and of all difficulties to be overcome, a traditional feeling 
is the most difficult. Time out of mind, — from the earliest 
colonial days to the present hour, — the eastern colleges have lived 
in the faith that the chief useful purpose of the master's desk in a 
common school was to afford a poor subsistence to those of their 
graduates who were struggling forward to future eminence at the 
bar or in the ministry. That tradition has survived the simple con- 
dition of things in which it originated and had its uses, and now it 
has become the bane of the common-school system. It singles out 
teaching in it as an unworthy thing, — as a mere calling, which 
can lay no claim to being an honorable profession, much less an ele- 
vating science. Any 'prentice hand is equal to it. And holding 
this tradition in regard to elementary teaching, the universities 
have failed to draw the line between the superintendent and the 
usher. They have, on the contrar^^ held aloof from the whole sub- 
ject as one of little consideration, and by so doing separated, in so 
far as they could, the college from the district school. This in 
America was most unfortunate; — unfortunate for the college; 
unfortunate for the district school. Here is a wide field which might j 
be made to return a harvest of untold richness, and at Cambridge \j.' 
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and New Haven it is treated as a barren waste. In so treating it, 
those universities are, I submit, not fulfilling their mission. They 
are not influencing as they sliould the destinies of the continent. 

The immediate difficulty is, therefore, as I see it, with the uni- 
versities. So far as the common schools are concerned they are not 
doing their work. All ray own individual experience certain!}' 
points to this conclusion, and I feel as confident of it as I do of 
anything which does not admit of demonstration. What the com- 
mon schools need is a scientific impulse and direction, and they will 
respond to it with a magical quickness. This is the whole secret 
of that movement in Quinc}^ which has recently excited so wide an 
attention. The same result under similar influences would, I feel 
sure, follow everywhere. The remedy, therefore, for the condition 
of affairs revealed in the Walton report is, to my mind, an obvious 
one, though one which does not admit of immediate application. In 
this matter, however, the longest way round will be found the short- 
est way home. The superintendency of the common schools must 
follow in the path of development, which the other professions have 
pursued. 

And in this connection we may as well recall to mind how very 
few years it is since divinity, medicine, and law even were any of 
them scientifically studied. At Cambridge — the oldest and most 
fully developed of our universities — the Divinity School dates 
but from 1819, the Medical School from 1782, and the Law School 
from 1817; while the Scientific School there, and the School of 
Technology in Boston, are of even later origin, the former going 
back only to 1850, while the latter is as recent as 1865. Thus the 
whole system of American scientific education is less than a century 
old. 

For my present purpose, however, the. law, perhaps, aflbrds the 
better analogy from which to illustrate the existing needs and 
future development of the general education. It is but a ver}^ few 
years since the same line of argument was heard in regard to the 
former, that is now heard in regard to the latter. The attempt to 
deal with it as a science was deprecated. It was declared that the 
best possible legal training was that acquired in the office of some 
advocate of established reputation in active practice. The student 
was a veritable limb of the law. He began by drawing writs and 
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copying legal documents. He did what the young teacher must do 
now, approached the philosophy of his profession, if he approached 
it at all, through its drudger}^ ; but it was thought necessary to make 
the drudgery its most prominent feature. So the young teacher still 
begins with the humdrum of the school-room ; and it is argued 
that six months' service as the assistant of a good master is 
better than any amount of theoretical training ! 

The question I am discussing is politicall}^, as I take it, there- 
fore, of the most far-reaching consequence. It is paramount in its 
importance. The general education is passing through a phase of 
transition made necessary by our progress in numbers and in 
material resources. The question is how to impart to the average 
human mind in the mass the greatest possible amount of training, at 
once elementary and useful, in the least possible time and at the 
minimum of cost. Here is something of a problem. Those whose 
business it is to deal with it are claiming recognition for it as a 
science, and a great science ; and the claim has not yet been 
listened to. Clinging to their traditions, the universities continue 
to assert that there is no teaching worthy of the name of teaching, 
or deserving of an educated man's attention, short of the Latin 
grammar. The necessity for a scientific training exists, but there 
is no provision for supplj^ing it. Hence the present movement of 
the waters. That the}' are troubled,. no one denies; — but, while 
some assert that the trouble is due to a mere spirit of meaningless 
agitation which will soon subside, leaving the old order of things 
restored and forever vindicated, others see that a great change is 
impending. It is a deep-felt need which is now in its own way 
making itself heard. 

There being as 3'et no provision for the constant supply of men 
trained to carr}^ on this work, the movement, such as it is, is, for 
the present, local, spasmodic, and unreliable. It is an advance b}'^ 
points, not along the entire line ; and the ground gained is never 
secure. In order better to illustrate my meaning, let me refer to 
the case with which I have immediately had to deal, that of Quincy. 
Quinc}^ is one of the towns of Norfolk County, but, as the result of 
six years of sustained intelligent effort, we have succeeded in in- 
troducing into its schools what Mr. Walton terms in his report 
" rational methods of teaching." Certainl}' the change has been 
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greater and more gratifying than those engaged in bringing it 
about ever supposed possible. It has, also, attracted a degree of 
widespread attention which is one of the encouraging symptoms of 
the time. It shows, at least, that on this subject the public mind 
is in a thoroughly receptive condition. The nature and scope of our 
particular phase of the great *' New Departure" I have endeavored 
to describe in another paper, and, therefore, I do not propose to 
occupy any time in discussing it here. There are, however, two 
points in connection with it to which I wish to refer, because of the 
very erroneous impressions which have' seemd to exist in regard to 
them. It has often been very confidently asserted that the so- 
called Quincy system amounted simply to the introduction of the 
old familiar Froebel method of object-teaching into a place where 
it had never before been heard of, and that it did not extend beyond 
the Primary schools ; — that there was nothing new about it. 
And not a little somewhat clumsy ridicule has been indulged in 
at our supposed innocent ingorance of the fact. That there is, 
indeed, nothing new in what has been undertaken and accom- 
plished at Quincy, I entirely admit, — in the sense that there is 
nothing new under the sun. I do not doubt that everj^thing we 
have done, or attempted, has often been done before by many 
persons and in many places. Whether it has been thus done 
or not, however, it is certainly, in application at least, new with 
us and in Massachusetts ; and, so far as our critics are concerned, 
it is apparent from what they say, if I ma}- judge from such por- 
tion of their criticisms as have come to m}' notice, that it is so very 
new to them that they are either unwilling or absolutely unable to 
take it in, even when it is carefully explained to them. Neither is 
it by any means confined to Froebel's method, or to our primary 
instruction. On the contrar}^ it is a distinct method of general, 
elementarj^ education, or rather of mind-training, as diflTerent from 
the old method, still, so far as I know, in general use, with a few 
notable exceptions, throughout the country, as one thing well can be 
different from another ; that it is an infinite advance upon it, my 
own recollections tell me, and I see it in the faces of my children. 
It is intelligent teaching, as opposed to formal teaching, — the 
training of the mind, as opposed to the disciplining of the memory. 
It is, in a word, that rarest of all qualities, plain common-sense, 
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applied to elementary instruction. That object-teaching and the 
word-method are parts of it, and that it begins with the primaries, 
are, as propositions, undeniable. That much that we do has hereto- 
fore been attempted elsewhere, and frequently succeeded and much 
more frequently failed, is equally undeniable ; — most successes have 
been preceded by failures, and if every experiment had been 
abandoned after one failure we would probably, if we had come to 
this meeting at all, have come here on foot; — most certainl}'^ wo 
would not have been drawn here by a locomotive engine. Though it 
is true, also, that the Quincj^ S3'stem begins with the Primaries, it is 
not true that it ends with the Grammar schools ; — on the contrary, 
it goes into the High school, and extends through the grown-up 
lives of the children. Our attempt has been to call into play — 
to do our work upon — a class of faculties in the human mind 
which, when I was a child, and again when as a man I was brought 
in contact with our common schools, were wholly ignored, — I 
mean the thinking and reflecting, as opposed to the memorizing 
and imitative faculties. In my school days I well remember that 
the fact of my understanding or not understanding my lesson was 
deemed wholly immaterial. My present task was to commit it to 

memor}^, and I would understand it hereafter if God so willed. 

Meanwhile my memory was now disciplined. This same method I 
found in use six years ago in our schools ; and then it was I first 
understood rules, which the children repeated to me in parrot-like 
precision, and which I had myself learned forty years before, and, — 
thank Heaven ! — in the mean time wholly forgotten. In Quincy 
we have changed all that. We try now to treat the child through- 
out as a moral, reasoning being ; and not as an automaton. And 
so we begin with FroebeFs method and end with the Public 
Library. They are both factors in our Quincy common schools now, 
onlj' the library is far the more important factor of the two. 

We have thus, as I very confidently maintain, a complete, though 
as yet, of course, a very imperfect and immature sj'stem of rational 
common-school teaching in Quincy. The difficulty with it, how- 
ever, is a practical and very serious one, — it is its extreme isola- 
tion. The tendency is always backward, into the surrounding 
ruts, — old, and worn, and hard. Teachers come to Quincy, for 
instance, and take up a class in the middle of the course. They do 
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not understand it, — they do not know what to make of it. They 
insensibly begin to teach in the familiar, conventional way, — 
the wa}' in which they themselves were taught. They set the chil- 
dren to memorizing, to repeating formulas. They go to work 
secreting in their minds solid nuggets of wisdom, just about as 
nutritious as an equal amount of lead would be in their stomachs. 
It is months before these teachers make out what it all means. 
Under such circumstances, of what use are boys, with fresh degrees 
in their pockets, and the law in their minds? To do the work, 
men must look upon teaching as a career, and not as a makeshift. 

This is one of the practical difficulties incident to isolation. 
Another is, that the children cannot well go from the Quincy schools 
to those of other towns and cities without being sent back at once 
to lower grades and the old processes. This experience is uniform. 
They are looked upon as having been instructed in wholly false 
methods. It is true that the}- know how to read, to write, and to 
cipher, with remarkable facility ; but then they are very poorly 
equipped with rules, they know the answers to but few conundrums, 
and they are absolutely ignorant of the time-honored formula. They 
can express their thoughts on a sheet of paper wonderfullj' well and 
clearly, — they cannot parse ! They actually do not know a neu- 
ter verb when thoy see it, nor can they explain why it is neuter. 
Neither, I am rejoiced to say, can I. That much at least of the 
rubbish stuffed into me in my 3'outh I have happily discharged my- 
self of. 

The tendenc}' with the Quincy schools, therefore, both is and 
must continue to be, retrograde, — towards the old irrational 
methods, — the drill-sergeant superintendency, with its platoon- 
front and its time-table schedules. The same tendency is un- 
doubtedly felt by all others in similar positions.* It is the penalt}'' 
one pays for being iu any way exceptional. To be successful, the 
advance must be along the whole line ; and there can be no ad- 
vance along the whole line until the line is not onlj- officered, but of- 
ficered in such a way as to act under a concerted, as well as a scien- 
tific, impulse. And thus we are brought back to the immediate need 
of the hour, which would seem to be, not a development of the 
existing methods of the superintendency, but some action directed 
on the universities to influence them to enter upon the work of 
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organizing the superintendency into a profession. They must create 
a class, individual members of which are already at work, — a class 
which shall be to the teacher what the staff officer of the army is to the 
line officer ; what the jurist is to the attorney ; what the ph3'si- 
cian is to the pharmacist. The}'' must be imbued with the science 
of their calling. We need, in a word, another and distinct post- 
graduate course, with c'^airs occupied by professors of pedagogy, as 
it is called, but which is in reality nothing but the familiar science 
of psychology, hitherto as barren as it is old, but made useful at 
last in practical connection with teaching. When this is done the 
higher learning will at last have been brought to bear on the common- 
school system. The beneficial effect of such a combination in a 
country like ours, ruled and to be ruled by that universal suffrage, 
which is but the expression of the average common-sense and the 
average instruction, would be, it is safe to say, impossible to fore- 
cast and not easy to overestimate. 

I am not here, however, to discuss these visions of the future. 
My object is a severely practical one, and relates to the immediate 
and not to the remote future. It is expressed in the very common- 
place and perfectly intelligible question, — What is the next step 
before us to better the condition of affairs revealed in the Walton 
report? Is it, as has been suggested, to extend and perpetuate 
the existing system of supervision, — to organize it into a county 
system, — to bring it under the control of a central directing 
head ? There are those for whose judgment I entertain a very high 
respect who hold that this is the proper course to pursue. T am 
aware that the burden of authority as well as of numbers is against 
me ; but, as I have already said, I am of a different opinion. I hold 
that the remedy doesf not lie in this direction. That this, as things 
now go, means simply more mechanical organization, — a further 
infusion into our schools of the spirit of the factor^', the railroad, 
and the state-prison. I hold that the immediate effort should, on 
the contrary, be directed towards the universities, — the missing 
link between them and the common school should be supplied. 
The superintendenc}' should in this way be reorganized on a scien- 
tific i>asis. 

It is to suggest this view of the next step to be taken that I am 
here ; — for, if I am right, the effort now likely to be put forth in 
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consequence of the Walton report will prove a misdirected effort. 
I can, therefore, take but a partial interest in it. To be effectual, 
the reform must, in my opinion, begin much further back and be 
developed in a far more comprehensive spirit. Until it does so 
begin and is so developed, I am obliged to say that I can see no 
great advantages likely to result from disturbing the existing con- 
dition of things. 
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